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The Plays of George Washington Parke Custis (1781-1857) 


by Murray H. Nettican* 


I. 


Ever since it was completed more than a century ago, the Lee Mansion 
has been one of the principal features of the national capital. Its dramatic 
architecture, the natural beauty of its surroundings, the breath-taking view 
from the portico — all combine to make the old home of the Custis and Lee 
families unique among historic houses. Equally impressive are its many 
associations with important persons and events. 10 an extent not generally 
appreciated, the story of Arlington constitutes a significant portion of the 
history of our nation. 
* * * * 


George Washington Parke Custis who built the mansion, links two of 
the most distinguished men in our history, George Washington and Robert 
E. Lee. The former was his foster-father, the latter his son-ift-law. By him- 
self Custis would show to better advantage today, but as it is he usually 
suffers by comparison, invidious or otherwise. That he never approached 
the stature of either is obvious. Nevertheless, he should be considered on 
his own merits and achievements, and not solely for his failure to measure 
up to immortal relatives. 


*Murray H. Nelligan is Historian, Lee Mansion National Memorial, Arlington, Virginia. 
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George W. P. Custis was born at Mount Airy, Maryland, April 30, 1781. 
His father was John Parke Custis, the son of Martha Washington and the 
stepson of General Washington; his mother was Eleanor Calvert, a descend- 
ant of the sixth Lord Baltimore. Upon the death of his father in the clos- 
ing days of the Yorktown campaign, six-months-old George and his sister 
Eleanor were taken into the Mount Vernon family. There they spent their 
childhood, except when they accompanied the general to New York and 
Philadelphia during his presidential terms. Nellie Custis married in 1799 
and moved with her husband to nearby Woodlawn, while George remained 
at Mount Vernon until the death of Mrs. Washington in 1802. 

From his father, Custis had inherited a tract of 1,100 acres just across 
the Potomac from the new capital, and there soon after the death of his 
grandmother he began the erection of Arlington House. In 1804 he mar- 
ried Mary Lee Fitzhugh of Chatham, near Fredericksburg, and with her 
occupied the completed north wing. Although Custis was a wealthy man 
according to the standards of his day, the times were hard for him as they 
were for most planters, so that after building the south wing, he had to 
delay the construction of the main section and the portico until about 1817. 
And, indeed, the mansion was never entirely completed as he had planned it. 

At the time he began to build Arlington House, Custis was twenty-one 
years old, of medium height and of good appearance, although rather 
slightly built and not considered as handsome as his sister Nellie. Growing 
to manhood in peaceful times and pampered by his grandmother, Custis 
was prevented by circumstances and his own nature from developing a 
character similar to his foster-father’s. The latter attempted to prepare him 
for public life and to that end closely supervised his education at Princeton 
and Annapolis, but the boy by temperament and tastes had no inclination 
for the role. Although he proved a disappointment to his guardian in this 
respect, Washington’s affection for him was not diminished. 

Yet, along the lines determined by his own temperament and interests 
Custis achieved much. From his guardian he acquired an interest in farm- 
ing which led*him to inaugurate, several years before anyone else, agricul- 
tural fairs intended to improve the breeding of sheep, introduce scientific 
methods of cultivation, and promote home industries. The Arlington Insti- 
tution, as it was called, was an important source of the vast program for 
agricultural improvement we see today. 

Although he never held an elective office, Custis was influential in the 
political and social issues of his tmes, often at the risk of popularity. Thus 
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he was friendly to the immigrants who in the 1820’s were arriving in large 
numbers. Himself an Episcopalian, he welcomed the sons of St. Patrick 
to Arlington and championed their right to political and religious liberty. 
An accomplished orator, he spoke in favor of such causes as freedom for 
Poland, Greece, and the countries of South America, for the equal rights 
of men everywhere. Although he was a slaveowner, he had no use for the 
institution and planned to do as Washington had done — free his slaves 
after they had been prepared by education to shift for themselves. And 
when nullification threatened to disrupt the nation in 1833, he took a 
strong stand against those who upheld the right to secede. 

Stimulated by a wide acquaintance and the intellectual currents of his 
time, Custis was a man of cultured tastes and wide interests. Of this there 
is no better evidence than Arlington House itself, one of the most striking 
examples of Greek Revival architecture in this country. Although the man- 
sion is believed to be the work of the gifted architect George Hadfield, an 
Englishman who created some of the finest early buildings in Washington, 
Custis deserves credit for accepting such a bold design for what he intended 
to be his family seat. 

Inspired by the reverence in which he held his foster father’s memory, 
the first master of Arlington made his home a well-spring for the Washing- 
ton tradition. There the General’s personal belongings which Custis had 
inherited or acquired from Mount Vernon were to be seen, and from Custis 
the numerous visitors received first hand accounts of life at Mount Vernon, 
of the great man’s character and ideals. Using the Washington letters in 
his possession, together with information obtained from old family servants 
and lifelong friends of the General, Custis wrote a series of “Recollections” 
which appeared in the newspapers of the country over a number of years 
and helped to keep Washington’s fame alive. 

In still other ways he sought to perpetuate the memory of his revered 
guardian. He placed the first monument on the site of Washington’s birth- 
place, at Wakefield. A self-taught artist, he painted unskilled, but colorful 
portraits of Washington, which often were used to grace the Birth Night 
celebrations held in the vicinity. So pervasive was the Mount Vernon 
atmosphere at Arlington, it is believed to have greatly influenced the char- 
acter of Robert E. Lee during the many years that Arlington was his home. 

The later years of Custis’ life were darkened by the slavery and sectional 
controversy. He loved Virginia, yet he cherished the union. Always he 
had hopes that the problem would be settled peaceably and that his Recol- 
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lections of Washington would help to keep alive a common nationalism, 
north and south. 

Long after his death in 1857, Custis was remembered affectionately by 
oldsters who had known Arlington as guests of its first master. They recalled 
his unassuming manner, his love for animals, the outings at Arlington 
Spring at which he sometimes played his violin for the entertainment of 
the children. Some remembered meeting him about the estate, clad in well- 
worn clothes, usually with a gun in hand, for he loved to hunt and decorate 
the halls of Arlington House with his trophies. Although they considered 
him eccentric in some of his ways — wearing knee breeches, for example, 
years after trousers were being worn by everyone else — always they re- 
membered him affectionately for his kindliness and open-handed hospitality. 

Briefly, these were Custis’ achievements. He fostered progressive agri- 
cultural practices in this country; did much to perpetuate the memory of 
Washington; and stimulated the development of American nationalism. 
These were worth while contributions, and nowhere are the last two more 
clearly revealed than in his dramatic works. Like so much that has occurred 
at Arlington, Custis’ participation in the development of the American 
drama is part of the fabric of our nation’s history. 


II 


On July 3, 1827, the newspapers of Philadelphia informed theater-goers 
that the following evening a new play, The Indian Prophecy, would be 
performed at the Chestnut Street Theatre. The author’s name was not 
given, the notice stating only that he was a member of Washington’s family. 
Thus was begun George W. P. Custis’ career as a dramatist! 

That Custis should make his debut as a playwright in 1827 was not for- 
tuitous. At that time the United States was quickening to the effects of the 
westward movement and the industrial revolution. Vast new areas were 
being settled rapidly at the same time that mechanical advances were causing 
the adoption of swifter means of transportation, the development of the 
factory system of production, and a rapid growth of cities. Simultaneously, 
the social classes constituting the largest portion of the population were 
winning a new and vastly-increased measure of political power. Such 
dynamic growth could not fail to influence the drama.’ 


1Philadelphia Democratic Press; National Gazette; and American Daily Advertiser. 
2Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of the American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil 
War, 199-200. 
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The young nation had long since ended its political dependency on Eng- 
land, and the profound forces now at work began to part the economic and 
cultural ties, although decades would be required even partially to complete 
the process. By 1825 the country was old enough to have acquired a history 
and traditions, and American writers, inspired by a certainty in the high 
destiny of their land, were beginning to develop a national literature. Wash- 
ington Irving, James Fenimore Cooper and William Cullen Bryant led in 
writing literature based on striking episodes in American history. The popu- 
larity of their works disproved the old belief that there was nothing in 
America worth writing about.* A wave of theater-building in the major 
cities and the advent of certain American actors, such as Edwin Forrest 
were more immediate causes of the changes which began to take place in 
the nature of drama.‘ 

Before this time, the drama presented in American theaters was English 
in all of its aspects — authorship, actors, costumes and scenery, even the style 
of criticism. Although there was some native talent on the stage, John 
Howard Payne was the only American actor who had a reputation abroad. 
Theater-managers were able to procure easily the best new pieces from the 
British stage, together with the actors to play them. Some plays of native 
origin had been presented, but at best these had met with only limited 
success.° 

In 1825, Philadelphia was the theatrical center of America. There, at 
the Chestnut Street Theatre, was to be found the best talent in America, 
including the elder Joseph Jefferson, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Jeffers, William 
Warren and William B. Wood. So outstanding was this company that it 
had no rivals on this side of the Atlantic. For years, the Philadelphia theater 
had dominated the stage in Baltimore and Washington, where it customarily 
had off-season engagements. 


3One less gifted complains in the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette, June 6, 1825, that “Americans 
are apathetic to native writers . . . American writers have so many obstacles to encounter that 
nothing short of a transcendent genius, supported by indefatigable perseverance, will be able to 
surmount them.” 

4Quinn, op. cit., 199. 

David Baillie Warden, History of the United States, Ill, 467. Writing about 1815-1819, 
Warden says of the Americans, “With respect to original plays they are very deficient; and, 
indeed, this species of production cannot be expected to thrive in a country where al] the branches 
of authorship lie under great discouragement.” 

®Francis Courtney Wemyss, an English actor who came to the United States in 1822, says that 
the Park Theatre, New York, had “certainly the worst company I had ever seen in a Metropolitan 
theatre”; and of the Chestnut Street Theatre, “with such an array of talent every part was filled 
with an actor fully competent to sustain the reputation of the theatre.” Twenty-six Years of the 
Life of an Actor and Manager, 70, 74. 
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After 1825, however, Philadelphia declined sharply in theatrical impor- 
tance. Dissension developed in the Chestnut Street Theatre, and this to- 
gether with the ruinous competition between it and rivals on Arch and 
Walnut Streets eventually forced it into bankruptcy. Hard times came to 
the other theaters of the city as well, so that five companies failed in the 
season of 1828-1829.’ Meanwhile, the theaters of New York were attain- 
ing a brilliance that was soon to make that city the theatrical center of the 
country, a preeminence which it has since maintained. 

This reversal of their former positions was basically due to the rise of 
New York as the principal port of entry on the eastern seaboard. By 1830 
it far surpassed Philadelphia in population and wealth, and its theaters 
gained accordingly.* Contributing to the shift of leadership was the rise 
of the Park Theatre in New York, where in 1825 a strong company was 
organized which included Mrs. Barnes, the greatest tragedienne of her day, 
and James H. Hackett, then beginning his famous imitations of Yankee 
dialect. It was the Park which introduced Italian opera to this country that 
same year. Other New York theaters, especially the Bowery, were also mak- 
ing rapid progress.” 

Because of its proximity to Europe, New York was the city in which the 
great foreign actors — Junius Brutus Booth, Charles Kean and William C. 
Macready, among others — made their first appearances. Managers soon 
learned that the public would pay to see prominent European actors regard- 
less of the merits of the supporting company or the play itself." Upon the 
native drama the “star system” thus evolved had an adverse effect. It was 
natural that the foreign stars should bring with them the plays with which 
they were familiar, assured of financial success. Consequently, they had 
no inclination to try out works of American origin, so that few of the latter 
were ever produced in New York." 

Vastly different was the situation in the lesser cities. With their theaters 
in trouble because of ruinous competition, and because of their financial 
inability to compete with New York for the services of the stars, managers 
were willing to try anything that might prove popular — even native drama.” 


7Ibid.; William B. Wood, Personal Recollections of the Stage, 346 ff. 

8Edward Channing, History of the United States, V, 382. 

9Quinn, American Drama, 202. 

10[bid., 203. 

11Reese D. James, Old Drury, 60, 66, 67. 

12“Let Warren get out who he will, I will have them in New York in a month,” was the state- 
ment of a New York manager, quoted in Wemyss, Life, 126. See also, A. H. Quinn, ‘ 
Drama,” in The Cambridge Fistory of American Literature, I, 221. 
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To the surprise of everyone, some of these proved highly profitable, notably 
William Penn Smith’s 8th of January, which grossed more than a thousand 
dollars for a single performance early in 1829. As a result, nine plays by 
American authors were produced in Philadelphia that year." 

Two American actors, Edwin Forrest and James H. Hackett, encour- 
aged native dramatists to make the most of the opportunity thus presented. 
Extremely popular, both actors sought plays by American writers which 
would be suited to their talents. Thus began a significant period in the 
history of American drama."* 

But there were few American dramatists with sufficient courage to break 
with European traditions. Most shared the prevailing prejudice against 
“home-made” drama, and therefore wrote their plays in the European 
manner, using conventional themes. Following a beaten path, they were 
able to attain a degree of excellence well above that of the dramatists who 
sought to put American themes on the stage.” 

The latter were seriously handicapped in attempting to create a national 
drama. Most of the events which they sought to dramatize were so well 
known that they required exaggeration in order to win public approval, 
and they were difficult to alter to meet the requirements of stage presenta- 
tion. Too often, native playwrights were called upon to produce pieces on 
short notice for special occasions and holidays, in which case they could 
little more than throw one together, hoping to revise it later. 

Despite their failings, these early attempts to dramatize the American 
scene have greater historical significance than the better plays of foreign 
inspiration. They projected the great events, the politics and social con- 
ditions of the period; and they provided a continuity to the native dramatic 
impulse that otherwise would have been lacking. They greatly influenced 
the growth of American nationalism, for the stage was a most effective 
vehicle for popularizing the stirring events of our country’s history." The 
native dramatists looked with pride to the past and optimism to the future. 


13Wemyss, Life, 165; Charles Durang, History of the Philadelphia Stage, second series, chap. 
44, published in the Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch, beginning June 29, 1836. 

M4Quinn, Early Drama, 204. Native authorship was not confined to Philadelphia. The Balti- 
more Marylander, October 15, 1828, comments on the number of new plays of native origin pre- 
sented there that year. 

1SMargaret C. Mayorga, A Short History of the American Drama, 74, 75; Quinn, Early Drama, 
204. 

16The importance of this period has never been fully appreciated mainly because many of its 
most important works were never published. Managers oben sought to retain a mon 4 on a 
successful work by keeping the only copies in their possession. close to two hun plays 
with a national background recorded to 1860, only about one-third are extant. Ibid., 225. 
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None felt these patriotic sentiments more strongly or was more anxious to 
express them than George W. P. Custis. 
Hence the advertisement in the Philadelphia newspapers. 


Ill 


At this time Custis was in his middle forties, and already well known as 
a writer. His delightful Conversations with Lafayette had appeared in the 
Alexandria Gazette in 1825, and installments of his Recollections and Private 
Memoirs of Washington in other newspapers, beginning in 1826." 

Himself a Federalist, Custis had become reconciled to the Jeffersonians 
after they had adopted many of his party’s tenets following the War of 1812. 
In earlier years, Custis as an orator had often compared his native land 
with the republics of ancient Greece and Rome. Now he believed that his 
country had even greater potentialities, an opinion confirmed by the struggle 
for independence going on in many parts of the world. He admired the 
literatures of England and France, but felt keenly the lack of a distinctive 
American one, and therefore welcomed the advent of Cooper, Bryant and 
Irving. Custis’ choice of native subjects for his first plays was neither acci- 
dental, nor parochial. 

His selection of George Washington as the principal character of his 
first dramatic effort, The Indian Prophecy, is no surprise. It is the use of 
the American Indian for a subject that makes the play noteworthy. Per- 
ceiving that this native theme — popularized by Robert Charles Sands’ 
versified tale, Yamoyden, published in 1820 — was capable of dramatiza- 
tion, Custis adopted it for his first play by putting a chapter of his Recol- 
lections into dramatic form."* Although there had been several plays with 
this theme in previous years, notably the Indian Princess by James W. 
Barker, these had exercised no lasting influence on the development of the 
American drama.” 


17The first installment of the Recollections appeared in the U. S. Gazette in May of 1826. 
Others appeared at intervals, mainly in the National Intelligencer, until Custis’ death in 1857. 
With the assistance of Benson J. Lossing, they were then collected, edited and published in one 
volume in 1859. The amy, year they were republished together with a memoir of the author 
be his daughter, Mrs. Robert E. Lee. The wide publication of the Recollections in the newspapers 
pu 


his time no doubt assisted Custis’ career as a playwright by making his name well known to the 

blic. 

18An installment with the same title as he gave the play appeared in the Alexandria Gazette, 
May 8, 1826. 

19Quinn, American Drama, 269, 275; Mayorga, American Drama, 83. 
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The advertisement (see illustration) tells of the play being based on a 
remarkable incident in Washington’s life. This was a tale related to Custis 
by Dr. James Craik, a life long friend of the General. According to him, in 
1770 Washington encountered in western Virginia an aged Indian chief 
who had fought against him at Braddock’s defeat, years before. The old chief 
told Washington that during the battle he and several of his men had fired 
repeatedly at the conspicuous young officer, and when to their amazement 
he had remained unharmed, they had been convinced that the Great Spirit 
was preserving the young Virginian’s life for some great purpose. Conclud- 
ing, the chief prophesied that Washington would never die in battle and 
would be the founder and chief of a mighty empire.” 

Using this incident for a climax, Custis utilized several fictitious char- 
acters and events to fill out the play. One such is an attempt to trick the old 
sachem, Menawha, by having one of the party appear in Washington’s hat 
and cloak — the old chief, of course, not being deceived by the stratagem. 
There is little action, and the play consists largely of conversations between 
Woodford, a ranger captain, his wife Maiona, and Manetta, the daughter 
of the grand sachem. A comic element is provided by the efforts of Du- 
quesne, a French trader, to persuade Manetta to run away with him to 
Paris. The scenes are cast in the rugged mountains of western Virginia and 
alternate between Woodford’s hut in the forest, the wigwam camp of Wash- 
ington’s party and the mountain fastnesses. 

The author’s nationalistic fervor and his own talent for prophecy is mani- 
fest in a speech by one of Washington’s companions: 


“It may appear romantic in me, now that we are indebted to the mother country 
for every article, even of common use, to predict future independence; But see, my 
dear Sir, how every where nature points to the future destinie of this great country 
.. . The mother country should embrace with arms of parental fondness, the child 
of promise; for rely upon it, although America is yet but in the infancy of her being, 
she will hereafter be clothed with a giant’s power.” 


Only the Democratic Press reviewed the first performance of the new 
play, and its report was harsh. “Absolutely destitute of plot, incident, char- 
acter and stage effect . . . trash,” was its unflattering comment.” But Custis’ 


20See Custis’ Recollections, 300-305, for a detailed account of the incident. Jared Sparks retold 
it in the Writings of Washington, Il, 475, 476, as did George Bancroft in his History of the 
United States (1852), IV, 190. 

21Philadelphia, July 5, 1827. Few newspapers at this time did more than print the of 
print them. 
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maiden effort could not have been too badly received, else the managers of 
“Old Drury” would have dropped the play and the author as well. Instead 
the same company presented it at least once, and perhaps twice, in Wash- 
ington a few months later.” The following year it was published at George- 
town.” 

Amateurish though it was, The Indian Prophecy had a significant effect 
on the drama. John Augustus Stone is believed to have seen or read it, and 
been inspired to write Metamora, or the Last of the Wampanoags. Stone's 
play was an instant success and was played by Edwin Forrest, then the most 
popular American actor, throughout his career.** Metamora popularized 
the Indian drama, and there followed many others, some of which surpassed 
their progenitor in popularity. To Custis, therefore, may be attributed the 
vogue for Indian plays which lasted until after 1860.” 


IV 


Past events did not blind Custis to the contemporary scene. Always sensi- 
tive to what was going on about him, he observed the manner in which a 
long-established colonial way of life was yielding to the onrush of a period 
of material development along entirely new lines. Steam navigation of the 
ocean was being developed, anthracite coal was being put into use and 
agricultural machinery introduced; most important, the country was enter- 
ing the era of railroad-building. The period marked the beginning of modern 
American life, and Custis was aware of the significance of the changes 
taking place. Hence, he shared the general excitement when the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal were both cere- 
moniously begun in 1828. 

Such a theme could not fail to inspire him, and in the Baltimore news- 
papers of October 24, 1828, there appeared the following: “Baltimore 
Theatre, . . . in preparation, a new piece written by Washington Custis, 
Esq., entitled the Ratt Roap.”” This announcement was followed by an- 
other (see illustration) a few days later. 


22The National Intelligencer announced its presentation for two successful nights, October sth 
and 6th; the Washington National Journal aa the Georgetown Metropolitan for only one. Pro- 
grams already announced were often altered or cancelled for a variety of reasons. 

23By James Thomas. Several copies of the Indian Prophecy are extant. 

24Metamora was a favorite for many years and was performed as late as 1887. 

25Quinn, American Drama, 270, 271. Stone, despairing of recognition as a native writer, 


drowned himself in 1834. 
26Baltimore Marylander; Patriot and Mercantile Advertiser. 
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Reflecting the popularity won by Italian opera since its introduction three 
years before, the new drama was cast in the form of an operetta. As pre- 
sented, it combined spectacle, music, and above all, the surpassing novelty 
of the new means of transportation, the high spot of the piece being the last 
scene, “a distant view of the Ram Roap in full operation.” 

Indicative of the growing importance of the Irish, as well as Custis’ liking 
for them, was the use of a Mike M’Ilhany and a Thady O’Brien as principal 
characters, the former being played by the elder Joseph Jefferson and the 
latter by Lewis Heyl, a popular American singer. The part of Fairinda, 
the heroine, was taken by Miss Elizabeth Jefferson.” The new drama must 
have been well received, for it was repeated the following night in place 
of the program originally announced.” 

The operetta breathed the spirit of the times: pride in the mechanical 
progress being made; hope that the railroad would be the means of uniting 
the country politically, as well as physically; and a lusty nationalism, as 
when Mike M'Ilhany sings to the tune of “Yankee Doodle”: 


There's father and I, and uncle Hay, 
Dick, Bob, and little Andy, 

Have come along the grand rail way, 
And find it just the dandy. 

Yankee doodle, roll along, 
The road's not rough or sandy; 

On iron rail we bow] along, 


And sing Yankee doodle dandy. 


Yankee doodle, lake and sea, 
Now join so snug and handy; 
And lasting may their union be 


As Yankee doodle dandy. 


Let starry banner be unfurl’d 

In triumph o’er our land’y. 
United we'll defy the world, 

And sing Yankee doodle dandy.” 


27Ibid., October 27, 1828. 
28]bid., October 28, 1828. 
29Alexandria Gazette, April 3, 1829. 
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So rollicking and exuberant, so expressive of Custis’ blithe spirit is the 
“Steam Coach,” that it is given in full.*° Again Mike sings: 


Of each wonderful plan 
E’er invented by man, 
That which nearest perfection approaches, 
Is a road made of iron, 
Which horses ne’er tire on, 
And travelled by steam, in steam coaches. 


Chorus. 


And we've no longer gee up and gee ho, 
But fiz, fiz, off we go. 
Nine miles to the hour, 
With thirty horse power, 
By day time and night time, 
Arrive at the right time, 
Without rumble or jumble, 
Or chance of a tumble, 
As in chaise, gig, or whisky, 
When horses are frisky. 
Oh! the merry Rail Road for me! Oh! the merry 
Rail Road for me! 


At the inns on our route 
No ostler comes out 
To give water to Spanker or Smiler; 
But loll’d at our ease 
We ask landlord to please 
Put a little more water in the boiler. 


Chorus. 
And we've no longer gee up and gee ho, &c. 


Contractors won’t fail 
When they carry the mail, 
Where the coachman ne’er loiters or lingers, 
And should robbers approach 
Our smoking mail coach, 


They'll rather be apt to burn fingers. 


Chorus. 
And we've no longer gee up and gee ho, &c. 


| 
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In the spring, the same company presented the Rail Road in Washington. 
Since this city was more interested in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal than 
the Baltimore railroad, for this engagement the title was tactfully changed 
to the Rail Road and Canal. According to one newspaper, its reception 
was “rapturous”; and the last scene was put on after the regular program 
the next night.” The operetta was performed in Alexandria soon after- 
wards. 

The author revised the operetta for the Philadelphia presentation a year 
later. Thady O’Brien became Thady O’Brallagan; Fairinda, Florinda, and 
Mike M’Ilhany, Mike Slick. The parts of Mr. and Mrs. Fidgett, appar- 
ently nervous travellers, were added.* 

Altered thus, the Rail Road opened at the Walnut Street Theatre, May 
15, 1829, with Samuel Chapman carrying the role of Mike Slick. How the 
Irish in the audience must have cheered as Thady O’Brallagan sang: 


Och, good luck to the trade of the shovel and spade, 

’Tis the very best trade after all; 
And St. Patrick’s brave boys know how to handle those toys, 
In making rail road or canal.* 


But the chief attraction was reserved for the last scene, when for the first 
time on the stage in this country, a “locomotive steam carriage” came in 
view, its whistle shrilling to the accompaniment of the “Carrollton March.”™ 


Well might the audience agree with Thady: 


Och, botheration, what's got in the nation? 
Why the people are mad I declare. 
Now steamboats and stages no longer the rage is, 
Och we soon shall be trav'ling in the air. 
With patent balloon, and a mail to the moon, 
We shall do what will make people stare. 
And with flying post-chaise, will start every day, 
And see what they're doing up there. 


31Washington National Journal, March 20, 21, 1829. 
32]bid., March 23. 

33Alexandria Gazette, April 3, 1829. 

ae Daily Chronicle, May 13, 15, 1829; Philadelphia American Sentinel, May 15, 
1830. 

35Alexandria Gazette, April 3, 1829. 
3Durang, Philadelphia Stage, Chap. 53. 
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Encouraged by the reception of the Rail Road,” Custis returned to the 
Indian theme for his next play, Pocahontas, destined to be his best and most 
successful dramatic creation. For it, he chose the motive of Barker’s Indian 
Princess, but with a better sense of dramatic values, took the rescue of Smith 
out of its chronology and used it for the climax, in the last scene. The good 
dramatic construction which the alteration made possible makes Custis’ 
drama one of the best of the more than forty Indian plays produced between 
1830 and 1850.* 

In order to prepare the elaborate settings and costumes for Pocahontas, 
or The Settler's of Virginia, the Walnut Street Theatre, in Philadelphia, 
was closed the week preceding the initial performance. The play opened 
January 16, 1830, and was such an immediate success that it was repeated 
eleven times that season.” 

In Pocahontas, Custis depicted with sympathy the ills inflicted on the 
Indians by the white man. Pocahontas he delineated as a mature woman, 
rather than the childish heroine of Barker’s drama. Other characters were 
equally well drawn. Catering to the current love for spectacle, the play 
had many exotic scenes and much pageantry.” 

The author's affection for England, as well as love for his native state 
and country, is evident throughout Pocahontas. Thus, in the first scene, 
Barclay, a renegade in the service of chief Matacoran speaks: 


.. . but all his favours and his kingdom in the bargain, can never make me 
forget Old England, the land of my birth and affections; and tho’ far distant 
from her, she is ever present in my sleeping and waking thoughts. 


His love of nature is equally manifest, as when he describes a splendid 
stag bounding across a meadow, or has Captain Smith speak of “the wild 
plaintive notes Virginia night birds sing.” Just as apparent, is the influence 


37It was performed more than 100 times by 1833. G. W. P. Custis to John Howard Payne, 
December 18, 1833. Custis MSS., N. Y. Public Library. 

es oe American Drama, 83; Quinn, American Drama, 272, 273; Quinn, Representative 
American Plays from 1767 to the Present Day (5th ed.), 167. 

iene, Philadelphia Stage, Chap. 51; James Rees, The Dramatic Authors of America, 39; 
George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, 494. 

4“0The play was dedicated to “the venerable and super-excellent” John Marshall. Custis to 
Carter Lee, January 1, 1831; in Pers. Misc. Papers, Library of Congress. This letter contains much 
information about Pocahontas, as well as other plays by Custis. 
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THE SETTLERS OF VIRGINIA, 


A NATIONAL BRAMA, 


IN THREE ACTS. 


Perfurmed at the Walnut Stree: Theatre, Philadeipina, twelve nighta, with 
great success 


WRITTEN BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ,CUSTIS, ESQ. 


Uf Arlagion House. Author of the Rail Road, Pawnee Chief, &c. ke: 


PHILADELPAIA EDITION. 
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1830. 


WALNUT STREET THEATRE. 


MR. SEFPTON'S BENEPIT. 


THIS EVENING, May 15, is 0 
Will be presented, (Geet time this season the favorite Mel. 
lama, in 3 acts, called the 


MAID AND MAGPIE. 

Malrour, Mr. Ferros | Mee 
After which the Glee of PUNCHINELLO. « KRecttatwa, 
Song, 

The whole to conclude with @ new Na sonal Dreams 
called the 


RAIL ROAD. 
Mr Pidtget, Mr Sarton | Phot Mere. 
in acene Will be introduced the Loconwntive AM 
KRIAGE, made by Mr. Lenders, t the Carroliton 
hy, compos for the oceasion. by Mr Clifton 


Duors open at 7— the curtain will rise at Bo'chock we 
cisely. Boxes, 50 cente—Pu, 25 cente—Gallery. 124 cen 
RAIL ROAD MEETING. 
TIEATRE—WALNUT STREET. 


K SEFTON begs the appoimiment of 
This Evening, the inet. for BENEFIT. whew 
wlll be presented, firet ume Unie se@son, the favorine meio 
drama of the 
MAID AND MAGPIE. 

Comic Singing &e The evening's entertaiaments con 
clude with a Hew National Drama, written exprensty for the 
Viniadeipita gudience, by Washington Caatis, boy 


allead the 

RAIL ROAD. 
Particulars wail be given in bills of ihe day 
may 


THRATRE. 


On«q~ 
Or, jor the Boys of the f 


Written by George Wash ngton Foy. 
author of the Indian Praphecys Ral Koad, “ke 


ON MONDAY EVENING, March 15, 1830. 
¢ abowe pioce will, for the first time, be 
od, with new sce inc ry, cresees, and de- 
cor scenery néd Md. execut- 
ed by Mr. Lechenean. dresscs by Mr. 
Beckwell, costumer ‘ 


particulars gpe fu'ure olvertisemenis. 
The box will be epea fom 10 to 1 


clock, gach day. Asagreat demand for sexta 
is ar and several ‘ready engaged, 
thos mee | to aml wosh do be well 


accommed ted i, are requedted to make immedi- 
ate applration. 

Te give time for the neces. 
tary preparcstions, Whére will be no play antil 
Mow lay. Mare hat 


WALNUT ST. THEATRE. 


THS EVENING, 
Will be acted, for the first time in Mis country, the 
new drama, io 3 acts, called 
POCAHONTAS; or the Settlers of Vi 
Previous to whieh, the favorite farce, "\ 
BEAKS NOT BEASTS; 
Or, four legs better than two. 
ARCH STREET THEATRE. 
FIKST NIGHT OF JOCONDE. 
Last NIGHT OF Pat 
THIS EVENING, 
Will be presemed, the nee melo drama of 
JOCON DE; 
Or, the Festival of the Rose. 
As performed with distinguished saceess by the 
French Company in this city 


Mee. Cowell 
To conclude with, goth time, the grand spectacle of 
FAUSTUS 


ADELPHIA THEATRE-—Areh street 
| For the BENEFIT of Mr. PHILLIPS, Pro- 
prietor.—Mr. Phillips has the hgfour respecifully 


to inform his friends and the pyfic, tha Avs Benefit 
Jan. 18, 


will take place on MONDA 
18H), of which occasion 

has, in the politest manner, voluntec red bis power- 
fol aut, will appear in one of his charae- 
ters --Mr Phillips solicits the support of the friends 
and patrons of the Drama jan 16 


THEATRE. 
CENTENNIAL MIRTH-DAY OF WASTHNGTON 
First night of the Pawnee Chief. . 


FIRST NIGHT THIS SEASON OF THE 
INVINC 


THIS EVENING, February 22, 
Will be presented the new Historical Face, ae 
Washington P. Custia, Esq. c 
PaWNEE CHIEF ; 
Or, Hero of the Prairie. 
Antanawha, (Pawnee Chief) Mr. Palmer. 
Marsolina, (the doomed Maiden) Mrs. 5. Chapmas 


Between the Play and Farce, an OLIO0. 
During the Oho, will be extibited a brilliant transpare® 
cy represcating ‘the OF WASHINGIO® 


The evening's entertainment to conclude with 
atic piece, iv three acts, called 
THE INVINCIBLES. 
Cc Florvilt Mr. Drummond 
Victoire, (the Little Corperal) Mrs. 8. Chapman 


The Manager has the pleasure to announce, the engage) 
ment for a few. nizhts of Mr. and Mra. BUTLER 
frum the London enc Bath Theatres, who will apye® 
on Thuredsy next. 

Feb 22— 
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NATIONAL THEATRE, 
WASHINGTON. 
The National Drama of POCAHONTAS con 


Communicated. 


THE NEW DRAMA OF MONTGOMERIE, 
OR THE ORPUAN OF A WRECK. 


he tinang to attract crowds to the Theatre, and ite 
repetiuon requested by several families, We levrn that this drama was written about six 
wiil be re this evening. age, successful presentatos, 
H De legstion the same author. of ** Pocahontas,”” “the Rail 
toning ouch by the Read,” “the &h of Janvary.”’ at the thestres of 
formance of the National Drama, and anxious te Philedelphya and New York. Mibwtgomerie was 
give it full eficet, have most Lberally offered their 
! vening appear perform four ects, on , With em t o 
music, sssumes somewhat more of the melo- 
INDIAN WAR DANCE, dramatic form and character. The scene is % 
rium enge laxi on the coast of the western highlands of 
be and Scotland,—time the 15th century. Th scene 
” CEREMONY OF SCALPING. ry of the drama is very splendid, and truly pictu- 
as may be sup from the loca!iti and 
° Last of tbe celebrated the spirit of that age of chivalry cveval with the 
days of the Bruce. gs 
Twonsvar, 1, The learn that Mr. Custis claims originality for 
Will be acted the interesting National Drama, this drama, it being purely « work of the unagina 
f (founded upon facts which occurred im the tion, without (as is usual) having a foundation 
, State of Virginia) called either in fact, history, or romance. 
A POCAHONTAS, This native author is becomung some what vene- 
On res Serreeas or rable in the histronic annals of his country, hav- 
ing presented seven dramas oo the American 
. In the 2d act the real K 
. INDIAN WAR DANCE stage, all of « national character, and all of which 
A By TEN CHEROKEE now ja Wesh- have been received with distinguished success. 
ington as the of the Tribe. Sr > 
After the 
‘ DR. VALENTINE 
Will appear in hie celebrated Excentricities. 
NATIONAL THEATRE, 
ade wey CLINE FOR THE RATIONAL IN ORR, 
TON. The Bonnie Braw Earl Montgomerie.’ 
MONTGOMERIE, Tragedy of Monigomeris, 
OR, THE ORPHAN OF AWARECK, or The Urphan of a eck,” by George W. PF. Custin, 
Never betore acted. af Arimgion, Author of “ Pocahontas,” “ The 
Ou MONDAY, April Rail Ruad,” ke. he. Be. 
be acted and interesting drome, The Campbells are coming”’ 
Dre-aea by Mr. by Mir Mage’, Por the bonnie beaw Karl Momtgumeric. 
ner. Afier ihe Wi’ bis tartan on’ hoe, on’ courage sar trur, 


HERR CLINE 


Will perform « great variety dai 


Wi’ phome the Eagle, bonnet 


Cord; par seularty hie mach admire har- 
dhe Hi gal sed and Vor the Bari Mount gum ve. 
Ntrethspey w ihe gatvel a Beach He ale 
et Chara ter «rll on re bere anne mee aed Jeol sia Mie pibroch ts playing, He and awe. 
Cr Gad eriginal dances together Wh mag) theo h hove And vargets are clanging, righ! 
his display Aca Fer the bounke brew Kari 
d To the wughable Should Norsemen, or leh omen, invade cur shore, 
SLAMESE TWtUNa. We't gic ‘em a ecleame wi Hictond claymore, 
cee Oy Tremiay, the Lon ot MERE CLINE? + the bonnie braw Kar! Movi qomenre. 
ye from an! from Del 5 ~-- — 
ppest Tickers and wee bet the te & Me Green 


. 


NATIONAL THEATRE. 


WASHINGTON. - 
t 
This evening, Fanart, Jawvany 8th, 
Will be acted Rowe's tragely of 


JANE SHORE. 


After the play, a new song, in honor of the 
Annaversary of the Battle of New Orleas, 
Written by Geo, W. P. Custis, will be sung by 

Mr. Vaylor. 


After which 
HERR CLINE will appear, 

And go through a pleasing selection of some of his 
most wonderful Feats—pariicularly his original 
WOODEN SIIOF DANCE 
on Tur 
ELASTIC CORD! 


Which has been equally admired for its singulari 
ty of style, anc the neatnessand clegance with 
which it is accompanied,—perfor ming also, his 

ASTONISHING METAMORPHOSIS, 

And a great variety of Feats of Daring, conchud- 
ing with hes celebrated depiction of 
passiuns of the Human Breast, such as Hage, Ke 
wenger, Efe. which will be illustrated with the most 
minute exactness, by appropriate altitucles, copied 
from tie Mort ep, roved models in SCULPTURE 
end PAINTING—accompanied with MUSIC, se 
lected from the best works of the most eminent 


After which the excellent tarce of the 


OLD GENTLEMAN. 
HERR CLINE’S 


Becond eppearance on Saturday evening 
MR. MAYWOOD 
Wi8 shortly appear in a fatorite character. 
Various Neveltics are ia preparation. 
Jan. 8 


unnecessary to sketch the plot of tne piece, thy. 


if 
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NATIONAL THEATRE. 


On Saturday omen was produced at this Thea 
National Drama entitled Pocanowras, oF the Netile 
Viginia, written by Gronun Waswweron P. Crete py 


inantic circumstances and touching incidents belongin, 
it are too well Rnown to require a detail at our hands ‘ : 
Custis has produced a very interesting drama from the » 
terials at his command “The house was an excellent i» 
and the efforts of the patriotic author were duly apprew. 
ed, and the applanee thro was general and enthos, 
astic. The piece was admirably got up, aud the new sf 
appr scenery by Mr. Duke White, the charactens 
music by Mr. Diehlman, the machi , dresses, aid ye 
ies by Mesars, Wisdom, Hogan, are high) 
creditable to their talents, and the processional and mil 
amd superintendence of the Drama by 
ard reflect the greatest credit upon the talents »nd ind 
try of the indefatigable Stage Manager. The dreses we 
very handsome and wopriate ; and, that the costux 
might be correct, the Commissione: of the Incan Ber 
very handsomely loaned some Indian dresses and orname 
to axl the effect, and Major Hook liberally contr 
many Indian articles from his well known collection. T 
ix as it should be, and « vently many of the cost 
&e were actually Indian Mr Rogers not only looked » 
dressed bke an Indian chief (Matacoran) bot acted the | 
with much spirit; and Mrs. Rogers, as the lovely Px 
hontas, was beautifully dressed in costume, and did ax 
ustioe to the interesting part of the Prineess of Paun 
ce. The other performers were equally excellent iw 
parts assigned them. Upon the w , the drama was) 
effective, and deserved applause which was bestows) 
upon it, At the end of the piece the successful ant» 
spected author was loudly ealled for, and in a short te 
made first appearance on the boards of any 
He was evidently much affected with the Mattering reo 
tion he met with, and tn the follow ing neat address ¢ 
ed his grateful feelings to the audience 
Ladics and Gentlemen la obedience to your ¢ rune 
make my first appearnace on any Ihave thank 
with the warmest feelings of a grateful bowrt, fw th 
tering reception you has been pleated te give t Ne 
Drama of Pox ahontas, or the First Settlers of Virginie 
ht not, Ladies and Gentlemen, upon any Mere of 
thor, that your Kindness and favor have been ao generous: 


stowed, but upon the surpassing merits of the author's 
that sulgect being hes compury 
More than two centurres have gone dowa the errenn ot Te 


the gallant Cavaliers leaded on the eher f the S 


Workt, They feand it a wiht and epvage dese. Whe 
new The favored scat of Civilreaton and Arte 
magnificent Aut how has thix mag hey, thus 
change been effected!) A single word, and the 
Lipnaty 

We have no doubt that this prece will draw several: 


jent houses, 


—~ 


wo 
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| Sa 
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Wir 
' 
Pocamowtss.—A friend, who feels much intevest in this The 
Theatres. ‘This drama, which is from the pen of Mr. Cvs- 
Astingten, wes performed fourteen nights in 
in Philadelphia, and since, in other cities, with 
scene of the piece is the 
remarkable interest, thet rv 


‘THEATRE. BALTIMORE THEATER 


46, and 
The front of the Theatre on this ewenng will be 


Hlamiasted, and series of Transparencies exhi- 
bited ia honer of the day. An entire new Na 
tional piece, and a new pilav. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, July 4, 
Will be preseated, here, ) « musi. EVA DNE 
esl ploy, After whieh 
THE RAIL ROAD. 
appearance, Mr. W 
Lauretta, Miss EB J«fferson 
After the play, an interlude, in the course of 
which the Transparencies of Washington ond 
Jumbus, encircled with appropnate decorations. — 
| Star Spangled Wanner, Mr. Ueyl.—Gun of Fort 


Hornpipe by Moss Hathwell 
To with, (never performed here,) on en- fost, dintent view rey 


tire new play. in 2 acts, an event of 1762—found- . tha GNOME 
edons p08 remarkable and interesting occur. 
rence in the life of GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


INDIAN PROPHECY. 
Written hy a member of Gen Washington's family. 
Col. Washington, (1st appearance.) Mr. Pearson 
Bishop, Mr. Jefferson 
Maiona, Mes. Anderson 
Manctta, Mi-s 
The doors will be opened at 0 arter past 7, and — ' 
the curtain rise at 8 o'clock For the Benefit of Messrs. Knight & Heyl. 


UNRIVALLED ATIRACTION, 


Mesers. Kneght end are bappy to snoounce the ar. 
rival ot Mr, WILLIS, eh», in addition to the enter. 
tsinments siready ann uvced, will perform « Fanta. 
sis on the Violin, in which he will intraduce the fa. 
vorine ars of “ Hed Heart” and “Nid aid Nod- 
din.” He wid also lead the Orchestra for the dance of 
Herr Cline. 


On Saturday Evenmg, March 21, 
The eatertanments will commence with sew and 
’refude, called the 
M ANAGER IN DISTRESS. 
Meneger, - Mr, 
After which, an en: new, and local Upe- 
ratte, written by G. W. P. Cust, entitied the 
RAIL RUAD & CANAL, 
WALNOT ST. THEATRE. O'Brien, Mr. Heyl, with the song of The Old, 
euros. Maryland Line.” Music me Chftos, 


Pirama, im 3 acts, called the Will appear on the EL.AS TIC COKD, and execute his 
MAID AND MAGPIE. in eresting and-»dmired periermance in the cherecter 
Atter which, ; of an American Ssilor, wherein he will depict the 
beely sense ions of Joy and Lehght experienced by 
an American Ver on hue retura to the Lend of Liber. 
ty alter suce: sstul cruise ; = Hornpipe, and 
| a Sailor's fecliugs amid the Morrors of 
yew Comic Seng, entitled Peter Pikespeep’s Peep at 
the Psy ; of. Leugheng, Crying, Dying, ood Toanks- 
Kiting, by Mr. Ko gist. 
A Come Davee, by Mr. Kerr, his appearance, 
March to tne Watile Field, Mr. 
reeonciude with, 2d time, the much ad@ired Farce, 
called the 


SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM, 


7 
\ 
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L 
ealled the J 
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Will be 
vourtte 3 
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Custia, E 
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PREFACE. 


Tur. national story upon which the play of Pocanostas 
» founded, was a tempting one for a dramatist, and more 
could not have been made of it than has been done in the 
present instance. Mr. Wasutnoron Custis, in this pro- 
duction, has fully proved his capability as an author. The 
plot keeps ap a lively interest; its gradual development, 
judging from the effect the piece produces on representation, 
ws at once natural, and decidedly dramatic; and, no doubt, 
when supported by good actors, it will always be reeeived 
with the same success that characterized its representation 
at the Walnut Street Theatre. This drama was peculiarly 
fortunate in being produced by that celebrated melo-drama- 
tic director, the late Mr. 5S. Cuarpmawn. tad the piece been 
his own he could not have displayed a greater desire to ren- 
der it effective; and his personation of Captain Smith will 
tong be the theme of unqualified praise. The part of Mata- 
coran was excellently played by Mr. Cranxe ; Mr. Baur, 
a very young actor, showed considerable promise in Master 
Rolfe, and Messrs. Ponter and Garene, im their respec- 
tive parts of Powhatan and Hugo, were very successful ; the 
heroine, Pocahontas, found an able representative in Mrs. 
Greener. Indeed, few pieces have been more successful 
than this drama, and Mr. Wasurinoron Custis has done 
the stage considerable service, by shewing the resources for 
dramatic materials in the annals of American history ; and 
we anucipate with pleasure his future productions, whether 
wstuncal or otherwise. 
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THEATRE, 
First Night of the Nut onal Operatic piece of the 
STIET OF JA NUARY, — 
Or, Hurra for the Boys of the West! 
Written by George Washington Custis, 
author of Poc shon Indian 
Riad, &e. 
On MONDAY EVENING, March 15, — 
Will be presented the above piece, oad tow 
scenery, dresses, and decorations. 

The scenery desigued and executed by Mt 
Lebenau, and the dresses by Mr. Becket, 
Costumer to the There. 

JOUN BYRN, = - 

(His first appearance in au Irish charketer.) 

Act 1—Scews 1, 

A woody iu the distance” 

—a log housy. 


Scenes 2. 
of the Mis.isappi—Out 
ich Camp. 
A village under arms. 


Act 1. 

Outposts of (he American Camp—Stcambests 
seen descending the Mississippi, full of roars 
American flag flying on the Works. 

ve 2. 

Outposts of the British Camp on the baffle 
gragnd. 

Scave 8. 

of the American Werks—a breasts orks 
of cotton bales, smear &c. and the 


filed with water. The battle head at 2 
distance. 


After which, the a Uuire! faree of the 
WEATHERCOCK, 


Per further pariculars, sec bills of the dar. 


“AMUSEMENT. 


BALTLUCRE 
FRONT 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
i 
Will bs a New Natienal 
presented, ped, Drama, 


Called 
NORTH POINT: 
OR, BALTIMORE DEFENDED. 
Written for thie covasion, 

By G.t¥. P. Cours, Esq. author of “ Rail-Reed,” 
Pocahontas,” &o. kc. he. 
Evergreen. ISHER WOOD. 

Colovel RIDDLE. 

Laontiine,. Me. GARNER. 

Colonel LENOX. 

Captain Bohon,............Mr. MOBRER. 

Cully after McKIBBEN. 
WALLIS. 


In the Last Act—The British Fleet at Anchor, in 


‘the distance. Boats gaseing. The landing of the 


Troops on North Point. 

Scene Lasi—fFort MeHenary. Bombardment of 
the Fert by the Bruich Fleet. 

After which, Mr. HYATT will Sing a new Co 
mic Song, (written by himself, for the oocerion.) 
called, “ A at the Times; or, Johony Raw's 
Viet to Baltimore:” Ia which be will 
his opinion of the 10 HOUR SYSTEM. 

After which, 
THE INVINCIBLES; 
Orn, Caannivat Crorcusts. 
General Ne rdun Me. McKIBBEN. 
GARN ER. 
Victor C. FISHER: 
With the Song of . 
“part wor m Love.” 
After which, 
TEDDY, THE TILER. 

Incidental to the Piece, the Barnasewration of 
a HOUSE ON FIRE: models of the Prancipal 
Engines and Hose Carriages of the City, will be 
be SEN TO CROSS THE STAGE, prvcesding to the 
Fire! An attachment will be made on the Stage, 
and the Engine pat in Action ! ! 

Te conclude with the Grand 
anv Fancy Bart, 
Which has been received, on every representation, 
with repeated bursts of applause 

The Evening’s Entertainments to conclude with 
the fashionable Quapeuce, THE LANCERS ; by 
ali the Characters. 

BOXES 50 cente —PIT 25 conte. 
GALLERY for coloured persons 25 conte. 
Tickets may be had, and places serured, at 
the Box-Uflice, from 10 until 2—and from 3 
o'clock. 

*.* The doors will be open at half past 6, and 

he curtain will rise at half past To clock. 
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of Sir Walter Scott and the English romanticists. Thus, in the scene in 
which Pocahontas and Rolfe plight their troth: 
Smith. And now let me place my gold chain, the symbol of the preux cheva- 
lier, and which I bequeath’d to this lady at my death, around the neck of 
her who hath preserv’d my life. 


Percy. And bind two in thy golden shackle, the good and gallant Master 
Rolfe, and thou will unite the hands of those whose hearts have long 


since been united. 

Smith. Aha! Master Rolfe, do ye plead guilty to the charge? 

Rolfe. Aye, and glory in the guilt. 

Smith. What sayeth the lady? 

Pocahon[tas]. She will most cheerfully submit to wear the chain which 
binds her to the honour’d master of her fate, even tho’ the chain were 
of iron instead of gold. 


In the same scene, Custis’ sympathy for the plight of the red man is re- 
vealed, when Matacoran tells Smith: 


Hear me, chief, know that Matacoran scorns thy friendship, and hates 
all thy kind. The fortune of war is on thy side; thy gods are as much greater 
as the gods of the Indians, as their arms are greater than his. But altho’ 
thy gods and thine arms have prevail’d, say did not Matacoran fight bravely 
in the last of his country’s battles? And when his comrades fled, singly did 
he face the thunders of his foe. Now that he can no longer combat the 
invaders he will retire before them, even to where tradition says, there rolls 
a western wave. 


And when Powhatan speaks the closing lines of the play, it is Custis 
speaking — voicing his pride in America, pleading for a distinctive national 
literature. 


Now it only remains for us to say, that looking thro’ the vista of futurity, 
to the time when these wild regions shall become the ancient and honor’d 
part of a great and glorious American Empire, may we hope that when the 
tales of early days are told from the nursery, the library, or the stage, that 
kindly will be received the national story of Pocanontas, on THE SETTLE- 
MENT OF VIRGINIA. 


Late in December, Pocahontas was presented by John Barnes, manager 
of the Park Theater, New York, for his wife’s benefit performance, and is 
reported to have been well received.’ To Charles Carter Lee, who had wit- 


*1New York Daily Advertiser, December 28, 1830; Lawrence Hutton, Curiosities of the Ameri- 
can Stage, 10; Custis to Payne, op. cit. 
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nessed the New York presentation, Custis expressed his satisfaction that 
his “favorite dramatic work went off well . . . Mrs. Barnes kept her word 
as to the getting up of Pocahontas, which she assured me should be in the 
first style,” he continued.” The play seems to have been presented later 
at another New York theater.* 

With Custis’ Pocahontas and the acting of Edwin Forrest in Metamora, 
the Indian took over the American stage. It is thought that Mrs. Barnes’ 
daughter, Charlotte Barnes Connor, was inspired by her mother’s per- 
formance in Pocahontas to write the Forest Princess, a famous Indian play.* 
Robert Dale Owen’s Pocahontas appeared in 1837 and at once became very 
popular, although it was not so dramatically effective as the one by Custis. 
Other Pocahontas plays were presented, and scores of other plays were 
written about the American Indian. Not until after 1855 did interest in 
this kind of drama cease.” 

Custis’ Pocahontas was published at Philadelphia in at least one edition.* 
To his credit, the master of Arlington had disregarded safe and approved 
foreign standards, in order to write a drama whose originality and dramatic 
structure make it one of the very few national plays which bear reproduc- 
tion today.*” 

Some time before 1830 Custis wrote another Indian play, The Pawnee 
Chief, which has survived only by title and the announcement reproduced 
on these pages. He also contemplated another one entitled Tecumseh, or 
The Last of the Braves, in which he planned to embody several Indian tales 
and legends. It was intended to be a vehicle for Edwin Forrest, but whether 


Custis ever completed it is not known.” 


VI 


For an old Federalist, Custis had some surprising acquaintances, but 
none more so than Andrew Jackson. How the two became acquainted is 
unknown, although it seems that they had met prior to New Year’s Day, 


42Custis to C. C. Lee, op. cit. 

43A prompt copy, still in existence, which belonged to John Sefton, manager of Niblo’s Theatre, 
would indicate this. Quinn, American Plays, 169. 

bid., 168, 169. 

bid., 273-275. 

“Several copies of the 1830 edition are extant. Oscar Wegelin, Early American Plays, 26, lists 
an 1839 edition. 

47Ibid., xxvi. 

48Its title appears on the title page of the 1830 edition of Pocahontas. 
49Custis to Payne, op. cit. 
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1824, when Custis presented the hero of New Orleans with a pocket tele- 
scope used by Washington during the Revolution.” 

Two years later Custis contributed to a public dinner held January 8, 
1827, to commemorate the battle of New Orleans — and was the only Fed- 
eralist on the committee of arrangements for the affair.*' During his presi- 
dential terms Jackson and his protege, Martin Van Buren, were occasionally 
guests at Arlington House, while Custis sometimes accompanied the Presi- 
dent on vacation trips down the Potomac.” The basis of the friendship 
can only be surmised. Custis may have identified the living hero with the 
strength of character and qualities of leadership of his revered Washington. 
At any rate, Jackson was the subject of Custis’ next dramatic work, The 
Eighth of January. 

William Penn Smith is credited with writing the first play about the hero 
of New Orleans, performed in Philadelphia, January 8, 1829. Ostensibly 
about Jackson’s victory, Smith’s Eighth of January actually celebrated Jack- 
son’s triumph at the polls in the election of the previous year. This event 


Custis had alluded to in the Rail Road, when Mike M'Ilhany sang: 


And next we'll take the Nation’s text — 
Shall it be John or Andy? — 

The People’s voice must make that choice, 
And prove which is the dandy. 


It is an interesting coincidence that on the same day that Smith’s play 
was performed in Philadelphia, an ode by Custis, entitled “Gen. Jackson 
to his Army at the Battle of New Orleans,” appeared in Duff Green’s Demo- 
cratic paper, the U. S. Telegraph.* Below are three of its twelve stanzas, 
intended to be sung to “Scots who ha wi’ Wallace bled.” 


Comrades arouse! The dawning day 
Shews the proud Foe in full array — 
Soon shall we join in battle fray, 
Orleans, his grand emprize. 


Inscribed on a silver plate affixed to the telescope was the following: “Erat auctoris, est con- 
servatoris, Libertatus. 1775-1783.” National Intelligencer, January 6, 1824. The telescope was 
later lost in a fire at The Hermitage. 

5I[bid., December 21, 1826. 

S2John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), “The Autobiography of Martin Van Buren,” in Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association, 1916, 618; John S. Bassett (ed.), The Correspondence of 
Andrew Jackson, VI, 175, 179. 

53Washington, January 8, 1829. 
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‘Tis done! The smoke doth slowly rise — 
Behold a sight to glad your eyes; 

The shattered foe, all reckless flies! 
Huzza for victory! 


And should a foe, invade our land, 
Old Hick’ry, with a Patriot band, 
Will hope once more to make a stand, 
And strike for victory. 


Writing in 1831, Custis stated that his Jackson play was performed in 
New York “2 years ago” and subsequently rewritten as an opera, the form 
in which it was presented at Washington, March 15, 1830.** Unfortunately, 
none of the newspapers reviewed the new piece, but from the theater notice 
(see illustrations) it is possible to gain an idea of its contents. As dramatic 
art, Custis’ Eighth of January was doubtless poor, but as a dramatization 
of political and national sentiment, it possesses considerable interest. The 
piece became a favorite, and was often performed during the next decade.* 

“Drama is all the go now,” Custis continued in his letter to Carter Lee. 
Well might the master of Arlington be pleased with the popularity of his 
pieces. In a few days his 8th of January was to be played in Washington 
and Alexandria, and Pocahontas also.” The latter was on the boards at 
Charleston, and the Rail Road, which had been performed seven times dur- 
ing the past season in Baltimore, was soon to be brought out in Columbia, 
South Carolina. There was even a possibility that Pocahontas might appear 
in London, for a copy of it was in that city in the hands of Washington 
Irving and John Howard Payne. But Custis was not complacent. “I am 
most willing to hear and shall always estimate the judgment of my friends, 
and I hope to improve in my future dramatic efforts,” he told Carter Lee.” 

Actually, Custis was encountering increasing difficulty in writing plays. 
The constant responsibility for three estates and the declining prosperity 
of agriculture in Virginia made it difficult for him to find money to pay his 
bills. 


4Custis to Lee, op. cit. 
55In 1832, the talented but caustic William Dunlap recorded in his diary: “At tea I hear a most 


delectable critical conversation on plays and players. Geo: Washn Custis said to be over 50 
the author of several plays all very bad. His 8th of January was brought out by Dryer in Phila C 
is said to be an Orator & a painter!” Diary, III, 622. 

56National Intelligencer, January 8, 1831; Alexandria Gazette, April 2, 19, 1831. 

57Custis to Lee, op. cit. 

58“My little note of $65 becomes due today. Being very short of cash at this time (a thing by 
no means unusual with me) I have to ask the favour of you my Dr Sir, to let this small mattet 
lay over in your hands, a little while longer . . .” Custis to F. Dodge, July 20, 1831. Custis-Lee 


Papers, L. C. 
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More serious was the lack of interest shown his literary ambitions, for 
to the people of his class and religious belief the theater was at best dis- 
reputable and dramatists little more than idlers. Thus Custis wrote to his 
wife in 1833: “I have made a great mental effort lately. But I am sure you 
and the bishop will think my energies might have been better employed.” 

That the disapproval of the clergy was partially justified by conditions 
prevailing in the theaters at the time must be admitted. Liquor was sold 
in most and brawls were common; while disapproval of a performance or 
an actor was often expressed physically.” Consequently, long and many 
were the letters discussing the morality of theater-going which appeared in 
the newspapers. The general disrepute in which the theater was held was 
bound to be discouraging to one of Custis’ position. 

Undoubtedly, what encouraged Custis to go on writing drama was the 
enthusiasm with which works of American origin were being received by 
the public. The theaters in Washington might be run down, but the applause 
given by audiences more than made up for this lack.*' Meanwhile, Custis 
took occasion in the published installments of his Recollections to remind 
everyone of Washington’s approval of the theater, and continued to write 
new pieces whenever an opportunity occurred.” 


VII 


Except one, Custis’ dramatic works from 1830-1836 were nationalistic 
in character, written for special occasions of local interest. Such was North 
Point or Baltimore Defended, presented in that city, September 12, 1833." 
So few were the events of the War of 1812 which Americans cared to recall, 


Custis to Mrs. Custis, September 12, 1833. In Custis, Recollections (1860), 59. 
“0Reviews of plays frequently comment on the relative order or chaos prevailing during a per- 
ance. The National Intelligencer, January 14, 1834, contains an amusing account of the ex- 
perience of a gentleman trying to enjoy a performance while sitting beside a drunken sailor. Jan- 
uary, 11, 1838, the same newspaper printed the following announcement: “The audience having 
been annoyed by the conduct of rsons frequenting the Third Tier boxes, the Manager most 
respectfully announces that from the sibesae dams Females will be excluded from that part of the 


eatre.” 
61T made my debut professionally in the capital upon the 12th of February [1834],” wrote 
Tyrone Power, noted English actor. “The theatre here is a most miserable looking place . . . , 


but it was filled nightly by a very delightful audience.” Impressions of America, I, 210. 
62“The first President was partial to the amusements of the theatre, and attended some five or 
six times in a season.” Custis, “The Birth Night,” in National Intelligencer, February 22, 1830. 
S3Quinn, American Drama, 446, states that the piece has not survived; but Wegelin lists an 
anonymous play by that title as existing in manuscript. American Plays, 8. 
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that less than a dozen national plays were ever written about it.* Custis 
can best tell how he came to write it: 


I had promised the poor rogues of actors a play for the 12th Sept., the anniversary 
of the battle of North Point; but, finding myself not in the vein, | wrote them to defer 
it. On Monday, oth, the manager came on from Baltimore, and entreated me to pre- 
pare something for the 12th, as it would put six or seven hundred dollars in his pocket. 
On Monday not a line was finished. At five o'clock I commenced, and wrote until 
twelve; rose the next morning at five, and by seven sent off by the stages, a two-act 
piece, with two songs, and a finale, called North Point, or Baltimore Defended, the 
whole completed in nine hours. To-morrow I shall hear of its success.®© 


Nothing written in so short a time could have been very good, but the 
author’s complacency seems to have been justified, for a notice in the Balti- 
more Republican next day stated that 2,300 persons had crowded into the 
theater to see and applaud the new piece. 

The theater notice (see illustration) lists the principal characters in North 
Point and gives an idea of the nature of the piece, a short drama climaxed by 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry. Not listed is Marietta, a girl disguised as 
a rifle boy, who runs away from home to take part in the battle. In the 
author's opinion, Thomas D. Rice, the blackface comedian, “outdid his 
Jim Crow all hollow,” in the part created especially for him, that of Cully, 
a Negro veteran of the Revolution. 

After the one performance, the play was withdrawn for rewriting, while 
almost daily notices in the newspapers kept public interest alive until it was 
ready in November.® In order to make the necessary preparations, the 
Front Street Theater was closed for two nights preceding the November 
gth presentation. Fireworks must have added realism to the production, for 
it was proudly announced that “in order to give effect to the bombardment 
of Fort McHenry, the Managers have at considerable expense, engaged 
the assistance of Mr. Houston, placing it entirely under his direction.” 

Custis’ next national drama, The Launch of the Columbia, or America’s 
Blue Jackets Forever, written three years later, was also patriotic in theme. 
Written to celebrate the building of a new warship at the Washington 

em American Drama, 282. 
Custis, Recollections (1860), 59. 

66Custis to Lee, op. cit. 

67Rice evidently took the place of McKibben. Custis to Payne, op. cit. 


68Baltimore Republican, September 16, 1833. 
69]bid., November 7, 1833. 
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Navy Yard, the operetta was put on at the National Theatre on Washing- 
ton’s birthday.” A poem written by Custis in honor of the first President 
was also part of the program.” 

All that is known of The Ship Launch, as the operetta was first entitled, 
is contained in the advertisement (see illustration) and the review below, 
from the National Intelligencer, February 24, 1836. 


NATIONAL THEATRE. 


At this theatre, on Monday evening, we were indulged with various novelties. The 
interesting Melo-drama of Joan of Arc was performed for the first time, and went off 
with considerable eclat. . . . After which, Mrs. Hughes recited, in her best style, an 
appropriate Ode to the Birthday of the immortal Father of his Country, written by 
his adopted son, G. W. P. Custis. Then followed the agreeable petite Comedy of 
Simpson & Co., which was admirably played throughout. The entertainment con- 
cluded with a new national Drama, called The Launch of the Columbia, or, America’s 
Bluejackets Forever, by the successful author of Pocahontas. The texture of the piece is 
slight, but the author, with the assistance of the excellent Stage Manager, and the 
tasteful efforts of Mr. Dielman and Mr. Duke White, contrived to get up a pleasing 
entertainment. The characters were well sustained. Rogers portrayed Captain Steady; 
Taylor was excellent as Ned Starboard, and making allowance for a cold, executed 
the songs alloted to him very well. This gentleman deserves much credit for the versa- 
tility of his talents, and for the good humor and earnestness which he infuses into 
his impersonations. Eberle, as Crab, was very effective, and his allowance of grog 
seemed to inspire him with joyous feelings and fun. Mrs. Knight delighted us with 
a song called The Sailor’s Bride, in her usual pleasing style, and the Land Lady was 
well hit off by Mr. Caldwell. At the end of the piece the author was called for and 
in obedience to the wishes of the audience, made his second appearance, and gratified 
a full house with an appropriate address. 


The comments of the Georgetown Metropolitan indicates that the piece 
was slight, but entertaining: 


Mr. Custis’s new piece, The Ship Launch, went off very well last night. The 
scenery was admirable, the songs good, — and the whole, as a little entertaining inter- 
lude, very spirited. It is full of the warmest nationality of sentiment. Its author was 
again compelled to appear on the stage. Of his address, we have only room to say that 
it was in his usual felicitous style, and was responded to with great applause. 


February 24, the Globe announced that “in consequence of the great 
success of George W. P. Custis’ new piece . . . , and the scenery and ma- 


om vessel was not launched until the following month. National Intelligencer, March 10, 
1836. 

71"T shall be en at the Theater tomorrow morning and night, in getting up a little National 
Interlude . . .” Cee ss J. P. Van Ness and John Boyle, February 21, 1836. Misc. Papers, L. C. 
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chinery of the last scene having elicited triumphant shouts of applause,” 
it was to be repeated that evening. Equally satistying to the Arlington 
dramatist was the continued popularity of the piece.” 

The year 1836 was to be the climax of Custis’ career as a dramatist. His 
works were popular throughout the country, and especially so at the new 
National Theatre in Washington.” January 8, his poem written ten years 
before in honor of General Jackson, and now set to music, was sung there, 
the Globe reporting that it was enthusiastically received.”* The Georgetown 
Metropolitan”™ also noticed the “warmest enthusiasm” given it, and added 
that “the many requests addressed to the manager induced him to repeat it 
on Monday evening, when it was received with a similar exhibition of pa- 
triotic feeling, which could not restrain itself from repeatedly interrupting 
the song with deafening plaudits, especially at the concluding verse: 


But shou’d a foe invade our land, 
Old Hick’ry will gain command, 
With trust in Heaven, and patriot band 


And strike for victory. 


Affairs at Arlington must have been neglected that winter and spring, 
for Custis was occupied in supervising the rehearsals of Pocahontas which 
was presented at the National, Ferbuary 6. The production was very elab- 
orate, new scenery was made and authentic Indian dresses and ornaments 
were borrowed from the Indian Bureau and elsewhere. Of the perform- 
ance, the Globe reported that the costumes were “magnificent,” and the 
whole presented “in a more splendid and decided manner than anything 
we ever beheld in any theatre.” 

The report in the Intelligencer, reproduced herewith, was even more 


flattering: 


Mr. Custis has produced a very interesting drama from the materials at his com 
mand. The house was an excellent one, and the efforts of the patriotic author were 
duly appreciated, and the applause throughout was general and enthusiastic. The 
piece was admirably gut up . . . The dresses were very handsome and appropriate. . . . 
Mr. Rogers not only looked and dressed like an Indian Chief (Matacoran) but acted 


72It was performed February 25, 27, 29 and March 6, 11, 1836. National Intelligencer; Wash- 
ington Globe. 
ee description of the new theater, see the National Intelligencer, September 25 and Decem- 
r 8, 1835. 
4January 8, 11, 1836. 
“4aJanuary 13, 1836. 
75February 8, 1836. 
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the part with much spirit; and Mrs. Rogers, as the lovely Pocahontas, was beautifully 
dressed in costume, and did ample justice to the interesting part of the Princess of 
Paumunkee. The other performers were equally excellent in the parts assigned them. 
Upon the whole, the drama was very effective, and deserved the applause which was 
bestowed upon it. At the end of the piece the successful and respected author was 
loudly called for, and in a short time made his ‘first appearance on the boards of any 
theatre.’ He was evidently much affected with the flattering reception he met with, 
and . . . expressed his grateful feelings to the audience. 


This was the high point in Custis’ career as a dramatist. One can easily 
visualize him walking “firmly” onto the stage, thrilled by the cries of “author! 
author!”” 

Even more spectacular was the performance on the 11th, although we 
cannot be sure that the Indians who put on their war dance were as adver- 
tised. The Globe reported that “The fifth presentation of Mr. Custis’ melo- 
drama of Pocahontas brought together a very large audience; the interest 
of which was increased by . . . John Ross and his ‘merrie men,’ who per- 
formed their real Indian war dance . . . and went through the agreeable 
ceremony of scalping, all of which seemed to give great satisfaction to a 
crowded house.”” In any case, Custis’ Indian drama was a hit, for it was 
performed nine times that month, including one night on which Edwin 
Booth appeared, and was put on again in April.” 

With Pocahontas the tide of Custis’ popularity as a playwright reached 
its crest, although one more of his pieces was staged at the National that 
spring. This was Montgomerie, or the Orphan of a Wreck, written six years 
before, and the only attempt Custis ever made to write a tragedy or venture 
outside the national scene.” The play had never been performed, perhaps 
because the public thought that he should confine himself to patriotic 
themes, a supposition borne out by the following letter which appeared in 
the Intelligencer, in 1831. 


Messrs. Editors: . . . In the Intelligencer of the 2nd of September, I read a beau- 
tiful Scotch song from the pen of G. W. P. Custis. Esq. But I would respectfully 
ask of Mr. Custis — Can the nephew [sic] of Washington, and the author of Poca- 


bid. 
_ "Ibid., February 13, 1836. The chief of the Cherokee delegation then in Washington denied 
in the same paper, February 15, that any Cherokees had appeared. 

78National Intelligencer, February 6, 8, 9-19, April 7, 1836. Pocahontas was laid aside to make 
room for Pontiac, or the Seige of Detroit, written by General Alexander Macomb. The general 
is said to have been inspired to write his drama by the success of Pocahontas. Alexander Hunter 
and J. H. Polkinhorn, New National Theater, Washington, 16. 

78Washington Globe, April 11, 1836. 
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hontas, find no subject worthy of his muse, in his own land? Our literature already 
has too much of the mocking-bird character; and such a gifted writer as Mr. Custis 
should not . . . be an echo of European writers. 


Rewritten in a more melodramatic form to provide the stage effects then 
in vogue, and cut from five to four acts, Montgomerie was first performed 
at the National Theater, Washington, April 11. 

Again, all that is known about Montgomerie must be gleaned from the 
newspapers, for example, the “communication” above. One scene took place 
in a castle kitchen; another in a prison; and the most spectacular scene was 
one in which the “Lord of the Isles” came in state in his galleys to claim 
the Lady Marion as his bride. Only one song survives, but it suffices to in- 
dicate both the spirit and limitations of the piece.” 

Although received favorably, the comparatively short run of Montgomerie 
indicates that it was far less popular than the Indian predecessor.” One 
critic was caustic: “a more vapid, tedious, and uninteresting production 
never wearied the patience of an audience: for more than three hours was 
this infliction endured.”™ Another, in a more friendly paper, agreed that 
the piece was too long, but reported that it had gone off “with considerable 
eclat.” Furthermore, the plot was interesting, the costumes “magnificent,” 
and Mrs. Rogers as Lady Marion “beautiful and accomplished.” The writer 


continued: 


After the play was over, the author was loudly called for by the audience, and 
after returning many thanks in a happy speech, he informed the house amidst the 
stormiest applause of the gods that he had a new drama called Monongahela, on the 
anvil of his ever-fertile brain . . . © 


VIII 


Although 1836 was superficially a very successful year for Custis and 
other native dramatists, the days when they could get their creations staged 
were going fast. The expensive and elaborate presentations considered nec- 


81That some of the rewriting was done in 1834 is shown in the letter written by Mrs. Robert 
E. Lee to Charles Carter Lee, April 14, 1834. Telling of her stay at Arlington that winter, she 
says, “The Major . . . devoted his leisure from agricultural pursuits to Painting and Tragedy.” In 
Stratford Hall Coll. of Lee Family Papers; photostat in Yale University Library. 

82National Intelligencer, September 2, 1831. Since the above was written, it has been learned 
that a holograph ms. of the play is in the collections of the Huntington Library, California. 

83 Montgomerie was presented April 11, 12, 14, and 15, 1836. The performance scheduled for 
the 13th was cancelled because of inclement weather. Cf. National Intelligencer. 

8Washington Mirror, April 16, 1836. 
85Georgetown Metropolitan, April 13, 1836. 
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essary for native drama that year were evidence of its waning popularity. 
New York was now the theatrical center of the country, and the situation 
which had given native authors their chance was gone. 

By 1836, almost all the actors who had been sympathetic to the works of 
American dramatists were old or dead. Gone were the old managers, their 
places taken by men from abroad. As these took control of the American 
stage, the opinion became general that America had no playwrights who 
could rise above mediocrity, and that it had no history or national charac- 
teristics suitable for the stage. 

The star system was at its zenith. The season of 1836 was apparently a 
successful one in Philadelphia, when actually it was the contrary. Only by 
hiring stars at exorbitant fees and providing ever more extravagant spec- 
tacles, were the theaters able to keep their houses filled, with the result that 
most of them were bankrupt within a few years.’ In turn, the trend towards 
stars and spectacles forced down the standards of the drama presented to 
the point where few works of quality were being presented.” It has been 
observed how Pocahontas and Montgomerie were both altered along this 
line for their presentation in 1836." The panic of 1837, too, had an ad- 
verse effect on theaters everywhere, even those in New York, so that Horace 
Greeley was led to remark, “True, we have seen no one who has visited a 
theater for many a day.”” 

A contributing factor was the current vogue for opera. Proportionately 
as this type of entertainment attracted the fashionable classes, the legitimate 
drama languished, until actors were justified in complaining that drama 
had become incidental to music.*' In Washington, the decline was hastened 
by the continued hostility of the clergy, and by the practice of giving fash- 
ionable balls and parties during the theater season.” 


86Rees, Dramatic Authors, viii. The New Yorker, November, 1838, 135, accuses Mr. Price of 
Regent Street, London, of being “the dictator of the theatrical entertainments of the United 
States. So dictatorial is he in his edicts, that . . . he will tell you in London the very bill of per- 
formance at the Park [New York] on any given night. It is with foreign actors, and foreign play- 
wrights and plays, that he deals alone; and the consequence is, that the Park is no more an 
American theatre than Drury Lane . . .” 

87Wood, Recollections, 391, 403, 406. 

88Rees, op. cit. Nine years later a critic claimed that the drama was unsupported by the public 
a it deserved no support. J. R. Ingersoll, “The American Drama,” in the American Review, 

117. 

8Supra, pp. 320, 322. 

#The New Yorker, April 29, 1837. 

3!Wood, Recollections, 462. 

George Watterson, himself a native dramatist, complained in 1841 that the capital city had 
only one theater, so ill-supported that it was converted to another use. A New Guide to Washing- 
ton (1842), 145, 146. 
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All these factors combined to bring about the near-extinction of native 
drama. Custis’ Pocahontas was performed twice in Washington in 1837, 
his Eighth of January three times, but the following year only the latter was 
put on, and then only once. In 1839, the Indian Prophecy; or Visions of 
Glory, played four nights running at the Tremont Theater, Boston, the 
last recorded performance of any of Custis’ dramatic works. This last seems 
to have been more of a tableau than a play, concluding with “a series of 
‘living pictures,’ exhibited on a raised stage, and shown within a massive 
frame 18 feet by 16, illustrative of some of the principal scenes in the Revo- 
lution.”*’ Monongahela, apparently on the same theme as the Indian Proph- 
ecy, seems never to have been performed.” 

Contributing to the cessation of Custis’ dramatic efforts, was the change 
in the cultural atmosphere of the South, the section to which he was most 
closely identified. By this time the romantic tradition had iargely supplanted 
the intellectual ferment caused by the French influence of an earlier day, 
and as plantation society became more static, there was proportionately less 
stimulus for creative minds. In escaping the evils which accompanied in- 
dustrialism, Custis’ native state also missed the intellectual stimulation which 
accompanied that development in the North.® Such a change in the cul- 
tural climate, though offset somewhat in Custis’ case by his proximity to the 
national capital, was bound to have its effect. 

But while the opportunity existed the native dramatists, including Custis, 
used it to express their pride in their youthful, vigorous country. In so doing, 
they provided a continuity to the development of the American drama and 
helped to create a distinctive national literature. Most interesting to the 
historian is the manner in which they illustrate the social forces which were 
remaking the country at that time. Because history is difficult to put into 
an acceptable dramatic form, and because so few of the national plays have 
survived, no general opinion of their merits can be ventured. Their sig- 
nificance, however, is indisputable.” 


The Indian Prophecy played February 22, 23, 25, 26, 1839. Boston Evening Transcript. 

In 1839 Custis sent the manuscript to Edward Everett, hoping that it would be put on the 
Boston stage. The latter passed it on to W. H. Gardner, and no more is known of it. Edward 
Everett to G. W. P. Custis, June 17, 1839; Everett to W. H. Gardner, same date. Everett Papers, 
Mass. Hist. Soc. 

%5Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, II, 30. 


%Quinn, Early Drama, I, 232. 
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EARLY VIRGINIA RAILROAD ENTREPRENEURS 
AND PERSONNEL 


by Cuartes W. Turner” 


Tue success of railroading in Virginia was due, in large part, to the per- 
sonalities of the men who were officers of the various companies, the mem- 
bers of the Board of Public Works, and those who supported the cause of 
railroads in the General Assembly. Some of these men held several of these 
positions at the same time and were re-elected to them year after year, prov- 
ing their worth and influence in the general economic life of Virginia. 

Let us look first at the part played by the Board of Public Works in the 
railroad history. This body of five or more men was created in 1816 to pro- 
tect and further the state’s interest in canal and turnpike building. The 
members were elected by a joint vote of both houses of the Assembly bian- 
nually from a list of applicants. Men of business and political standing 
were chosen often because of their special interest in a public improvement 
project. This may be the reason why the railroads secured increasing 
financial support from the state and why few disputes developed between 
the Board and the railroad companies. A state civil engineer and staff, as 
well as the state auditor, were attached to the Board. 

The specific tasks of the Board of Public Works were as follows: (1) The 
Board was entrusted with all the stock held by the state in transportation 
companies, in the Bank of Virginia, and in the Farmer’s Bank of Virginia. 
(2) The rule was laid down that when internal improvements were under- 
taken, the Board would subscribe two-fifths of the capital in the name of the 
state when individuals had subscribed three-fifths. The fractions were re- 
versed during the second period as we have seen. The Board would re- 
ceive the appeal for aid; the General Assembly would vote for or against 
the Board’s recommendation as to any new stock purchases to be made by 
the state. (3) Every improvement company must secure its charter through 
the General Assembly upon recommendation of the Board of Public Works. 
(4) All loan applications were made directly to the Board of Public Works. 


(5) State surveys of improvements were made by the civil engineer and his 


*Charles W. Turner is Assistant Professor of History, Washington and Lee University. 
'Martin, Joseph, A New and Comprehensive Gazetteer of Virginia, 1835, p. 88. 
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staff. (6) With the ownership of at least two-fifths of the stock of a railroad 
company, the Board had the privilege of selecting two of the five members of 
the Board of Directors of a company. Only a few cases can be cited where 
the number was more than five. These selections could be from their own 
number, stockholders of the railroad, or other public-spirited citizens. (7) 
All changes in the charters of individual companies were to be agreed to by 
the Board of Public Works, including both capital increases and extensions 
to be made. (8) Any complaints of unfair rates or unhealthy competition 
were filed with the Board and action recommended to the Assembly to be 
taken.? (9) Regular reports were sent in to the Board by the companies and 
these were printed for the General Assembly by the order of the Board. (10) 
The above body commissioned the civil engineer to make periodic tours of 
the state public improvements and return a report to them. 

The Board of Public Works, with its funds and powers, had great influ- 
ence over each rail line. Through the power to select two, later three, of the 
five directors of each road, even to seat its own members thereon, it had 
a whip hand over each railroad company and might block or promote any 
action thereby. The General Assembly used the Board of Public Works 
as its improvement agent, and from 1816 on had a directing hand in every 
project of major importance. 

Each railroad company had its administrative organization made up of a 
president and five directors elected annually by majority vote of the stock- 
holders, each of the latter having votes according to the numbers of shares 
which he had purchased in the enterprise. This organization would in turn 
appoint the chief engineer, superintendents of transportation, treasurer, 
agents, foremen, etc. The president and directors, in meetings held as often 
as once a month, would map out such general railroad policies as rates, 
schedules, purchases to be made, surveys, extensions, contracts to be let, 
relations with other lines, payments of damages, and improvements to be 
made, all of which would have to be voted on by the stockholders in their 
annual meetings and approved by the Board of Public Works. The civil 
engineer, hired by the company, would plan the building of the line and 
map out the extension, while the duties of the remaining positions might be 
classified as follows: the handling of trains, the physical care of the property, 
the handling of traffic and soliciting business, the collection of revenue and 
the keeping of statistics, and the guarding and distributing of revenue’ 


i *Dosier = D., A History of the Atlantic Coastline Railroad (New York, Houghton Miffiia 
-» 1920). 
SAlexander, E. P., “Railroad Management,” Scribner's Magazine, V. 27. 
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The diagram given below may help to secure the idea of the whole 
relationship. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Stockholders 
President 
Board of Directors 
Operating Staff 


OPERATING STAFF 


Civil Engineer 
Superintendent of Maintenance 
Superintendent of Transportation 
Agents 
Train Hands: 
Engineers, Conductors 
Switchmen, Firemen 
Foremen 
Carpenters, Blacksmiths 
Day Laborers 
Slaves 


To show the personnel of a typical line, the following table gives the 
set-up for the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad in 1855.* 


RarLroaD PERSONNEL 
Richmond and Petersburg — 1855 


V. Witcher, President $2,000 Annually 
P. Van Duerson, Sec.-Treas. 2,000 Anuually 
5 Directors 
Chas. Campbell, Supt. of Trans. 
7 Conductors 
17 Agents 
14 Overseers 
152 Laborers 
25 Carpenters 
12 Engine Runners 


‘Thirty-ninth Annual Report, p. 956; Forty-first Annual Report, p. 314. 
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A survey of the Virginia railroad personnel will be made with reference 
to the type of men selected and the jobs assigned to them. The significant 
developments in railroad administration will be traced, and in conclusion 
a summary of the main points will be given. Railroad presidents in Virginia 
were generally local politicians, business men, civil engineers, or large 
stockholders. Only a few instances were found where they were men from 
outside the state. Many continued to hold down their old jobs when 
selected president of a particular railroad. The railroad president was ex- 
ecutive head of the company, re-elected annually, often holding the position 
year after year. Only two appeared to have violated their trust during the 
whole of the period under study. On important matters, these presidents 
only acted with the consent and approval of the Board of Directors, which 
was the legislative branch of the railroad management. The financial and 
record-keeping job, left to the president, was actually done by him or dele- 
gated to a secretary-treasurer, which office was rarely divided. 

For examples let us take typical presidents of several Virginia railroads. 
The Chesterfield Coalfield Railroad elected Nicholas Mills, a local farmer, 
with $200 yearly salary, to give part-time service to the line, as president.’ 
Mills was re-elected for a ten-year period 1828-1838.’ The Portsmouth 
and Roanoke Company elected its own engineer, Walter Gwynn, for nearly 
the same length of time in the forties. When this tenure was at an end, 
the state hired him as state civil engineer. This indicates the close relation 
of the state with a particular company. Gwynn was president during the 
years when the Portsmouth and Roanoke suffered from competition and 
debts to the point of failure and sale. The same road, under new manage- 
ment, elected as president a large stockholder and industrialist from Boston, 
William Ward, who served for two years.’ Henry D. Bird, first civil en- 
gineer of the Petersburg and Roanoke, was made the president for a number 
of years during the late forties and early fifties. Bird was a native of Penn- 
sylvania.? He was virtually hated for his policies by the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg and Potomac and Portsmouth and Roanoke Companies, and in 
1855 he was found to have taken $31,298 of the companies’ funds, where- 
upon he resigned as president, returning most of the money later." For the 


5Alexander, op. cit., p. 28. 

6Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Annual Reports ... , p. 444. 

7Twenty-third Annual Report, p. 45. 

8Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Annual Reports, p. 650; American Railway Journal, Janw 
ary 19, 1856; Richmond Daily Dispatch, March 21, 1857. 

IWilliam and Mary Quarterly (1), II, p. 147. 

10Dozier, op. cit., p. 34. 
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thirty-two-mile Winchester and Potomac Railroad, W. T. Clark served as 
both president and Superintendent of Transportation with a total salary of 
$1,700.'! Clark did his job so well that he remained president through the 
fifties.'2 John H. Coates was elected president of the Richmond and Peters- 
burg Railroad Company in 1840 whose office, too, was combined with that 
of Superintendent of Transportation.* One of its presidents, P. V. Daniel, 
Jr., later became president of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 
in 1860, which shows how closely the railroads were tied to one another and 
how some men were giving their whole lives to the job." 

The Robinson family with three boys, Conway, Edwin, and Moncure, 
served the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Company as engineers, 
directors and presidents during the whole period. They were trained en- 
gineers, at least one having studied abroad. Edwin remained president 
until 1860. It seems these boys had other interests for they sold real estate 
and ran a hotel and racetrack at Ashland. Edwin invested too heavily in 
the lost effort to build up Ashland, using some of the company’s funds. As 
a result he was forced to give over his property to the company.” 

The Richmond and Danville Railroad Company had as its chief advocate 
in the General Assembly its president, Whit P. Tunstall. Tunstall, a man 
of genius from Pittsylvania County, electrified the House of Delegates with 
his elegance and intelligence. He drew comparisons between Virginia and 
other states’ improvements, stirring the Assembly to action and put through 
his scheme of a railway from Danville to Richmond. As president, he 
served the road from 1847 until his untimely death in 1854. On him the 
success of the company depended in its early years, and by means of his 
legislative seat, he was able to secure a great deal of help from the state 
and make the Richmond and Danville Railroad pay, even though its first 
terminus was in an old field, as one said." Here, we have the General 
Assembly closely related to a particular line and determining its success in 
no mean way. This same railroad company had a list of outstanding presi- 


dents, for Tunstall was followed by B. M. Jones and V. Witcher. The 


'Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Annual Reports . . . , p. 169. 

12Forty-first Annual Report, p. 383. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report, p. 397. 

M4Forty-third Annual Report, p. 271. 

House Journal, 1846-47, doc. 40; Thirtieth and Thirty-first Annual Report... , Pp: 135, 
329; Thirty-fifth Annual Report . . . , p. 384; Richmond Daily Dispatch, June 22, 1860. 

— Report on Internal Improvements, p. 21; Richmond Daily Dispatch, February 
22, 1854. 
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former had been state civil engineer and the latter had served as president 
of the Richmond and Petersburg road."’ 

Finally the Orange and Alexandria Railroad Company elected president 
an important politician, farmer and large stockholder, John S. Barbour, 
who served for eight years. From the Barbour family came a Virginia 
governor and a supreme court judge. The pay of presidents varied from $200 
to $3,000 annually, but it might be reduced by as much as fifty per cent 
during periods of depression.” 

The civil engineers, on the whole, were a well-trained group, which was 
proved by the demand for them and the general success of their work. 
Some of these men, coming from out of the state, and a few from abroad, 
had a chance to serve in other capacities, too, as we have seen. Moncure 
Robinson, the foreign trained Robinson, was chosen by the Chesterfield 
Railroad to lay the short line. Robinson had returned from abroad to take 
an active part in building the canals and railroads of the nation. After 
having built the first railroad in Pennsylvania, he was put to work on the 
first line in Virginia. Early he felt that Canal building was a thing of the 
past, and that the bright hope for the future lay in the steamhorse."” 

Walter Gwynn, first as civil engineer, then as president of the Portsmouth 
and Roanoke, gained valuable experience for his later job as chief engineer 
of the state. He was declared to be a highly trained engineer.” A civil 
engineer, who served several lines at different times, was J. H. Hopkins, 
who after having served in the employment of the Richmond and Peters- 
burg, was hired by the Louisa Railroad Company.”! 

A group of European engineers served one railroad as engineers during the 
period. The Norfolk and Petersburg hired William H. Mahone, an im- 
portant political figure in the Readjuster Movement after the war, with a 
corps of assistants from other states and abroad, to help in the building of 
this Tidewater railroad. The assistants included Albert Fink of Germany, 
C. J. Bourne of England, Charles Reichpfarr and James C. Springy of 
Maryland.” Mahone became president of the road in 1860. 


17Richmond Whig, March 10, 1854. 

18Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Annual Reports, p. 445; Forty-third Annual Re 
port, p. 423. 

19William and Mary Quarterly (1), IX, p. 352. 

20House Journal, 1834, doc. 21, p- 64. 

21Twenty-third Annual Report . . . , p. 159. 

22Thirty-ninth Annual Report, p. 924. 

23Forty-Third Annual Report .. . , p. 276. 
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A very outstanding French civil engineer was Colonial Claudius Crozet, 
the builder of the Blue Ridge Railroad. Crozet “the pathfinder of the 
mountains,” was born in 1789 at Villefranche, France. After having been 
educated in the French schools he fought in Russia under Napoleon. Im- 
migrating to this country, he was made professor at West Point in 1817, 
where he introduced descriptive geometry and the blackboard. Many were 
the engineering feats he accomplished in turnpike and railroad building in 
Virginia and Louisiana. In the building of the tunnels for the Blue Ridge 
Line he employed black powder for blasting, siphons for air and water, and 
successfully completed the job after six years of difficulties. Later Crozet 
was one of the founders of the Virginia Military Institute. Dying at the 
age of 75, the old engineer lived long enough to hear the guns of the Federals 
fire on Richmond in 1864. A town in Albemarle County, near where his 
tunnels were cut, was named for him.” 

The Board of Directors of a railroad company varied from four to ten 
members in size, though usually the number was five. They were an ex- 
ecutive committee, as well as a legislative branch, to advise the president 
and were paid only for the days in attendance at meetings, which might be 
held as often as once a month to map out general railroad progress. Their 
pay was usually $3.00 to $4.00 per day and traveling expenses. In the case 
of the City Point Road, they gave their services free. Part of these repre- 
senting the individual stockholders were elected by the latter in their an- 
nual meeting, while the Board of Public Works selected their two or three, 
as the case might be. There were several instances where the Board of 
Public Works appointed five of the members of the Board of Directors. 
Some illustrations of the variations in number and appointment were the 
following: the Roanoke Valley Railroad had six directors, three appointed 
by the Board of Public Works; five of the seven of the Richmond and Peters- 
burg were selected by the Board; and finally, three of the five of the Peters- 
burg and Roanoke were Public Works appointees.’ 

These men were financially interested in the companies, had in several 
instances been members of the Board of Public Works, and were destined 
to become officers of a particular railroad company. As we have seen, the 
Robinson brothers were directors of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and 


*4Documents of the House of Delegates, 1853, 54, No. 39. 

%Sidetracking Crozet’s Tunnels,” Richmond Times-Dispatch, November 30, 1941. 

%6Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Annual Reports ... , p. 645. 

27Journal of the Senate, 1842-43, doc. 9; Twenty-third Annual Report... , p. 159; Forty- 
third Annual Report, p. 518. 
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Potomac and Richmond and Petersburg as well as their officials at various 
times. B. M. Jones was director of the Petersburg and Roanoke Railroad 
and later was interested in the Richmond and Danville. President Nicholas 
Mills of the Chesterfield became director of the Richmond and Petersburg 
and the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac companies. P. V. Daniel, 
Jr., and James Bosher were connected with these same railroads, the former 
serving as president of both lines at different periods. Thus this inter- 
locking directorate condition existed to some extent among the older lines, 
but it was totally absent from the roads created in the second decade, es- 
pecially those of western Virginia. Just how much this made for cooperation 
among the roads or for “communities of interest” it would be hard to say, 
but it had its effect in working out the through-ticket, facilitating good re- 
lations with the Board of Public Works, and working out exchange of trade 
at points where lines made connections. This made for a fairly effective 
transportation system in the Tidewater by 1860 and contributed to the 
effectiveness of the lines running east and west.” 

Superintendents of Transportation made out schedules and had charge 
of train movements with all train agents, conductors, and assistants under 
their direction. Train conductors often served many years and were well 
beloved. The Superintendent called upon those in charge of maintenance 
for necessary locomotives and cars. Provision of extra trains for special oc- 
casions was his job. Furthermore he had to enforce rules to prevent colli- 
sions, and applications for turnouts, cattle guards, rail crossings and the 
like were handled through his office.” A few names are worthy of note 
here. Thomas Sharpe of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac, who 
served that railway faithfully and received the highest salary ever paid any- 
one in that capacity up to that time, $2,500, was a local business man who 
liked the job so well that he served the New York River Railroad in the same 
position later.” Again, H. D. Bird, former president of the Petersburg and 
Roanoke, became Superintendent of Transportation of the Richmond and 
Danville Company in the fifties." Their pay varied little, averaging $1,500 
to $2,000 yearly.” One runs across their names time after time at the end 


28Twenty-third Annual Report . 159; Twenty-ninth Annual Report, p. 398; Thirtieth 
and Thirty-first Annual Report, p. 135; "Richmond Whig, March 10, 1854. 

29Alexander, op. cit., p. 29. 

wenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Annual Report, p. 652; Richmond Daily Dispatch, June 
2, 1860. 

31Forty-third Annual Report ..., Pp- 300. 

32Ibid., p. 471. 
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of notices of schedules and rates in newspapers of that day. Conductors, 
hired by them, received $450 to $500 as an annual wage.” 

Superintendents of Repair were in charge of equipment, and under them 
served wheelwrights, blacksmiths, carpenters, and other skilled laborers. 
Houses were often provided, both for living quarters and work, along the 
right-of-way. Special push cars were provided to run on the tracks to carry 
the men and materials to repair certain sections. Track inspection became 
a daily duty and new ties constantly were being put in, rails replaced, and 
roadbeds filled in, graded and cleaned of weeds and debris. In the machine 
shops, both engines and cars were repaired while carpenters, wheelwrights, 
machinists, and assistants were constructing new equipment to take the 
place of the old and obsolete. The Superintendent of Repair was some local 
mechanically-minded man who received a salary of less than $1,000 yearly.™ 

The president, with the consent of the Board of Directors, appointed a 
local farmer or merchant as an agent for a shop. His pay rarely exceeded 
$500 to $750 yearly. These men sold tickets, posted schedules and received 
mail and freight. They did any local signaling and might run a hotel on the 
side for the travelers’ convenience. Their hours were long and the waits 
tedious. Some of these men were required to have supplies of fuel and water 
at hand for the trains, and in a few places they hired clerks and assistants, 
including slave labor, to help them if the work proved too much for one 
person alone. This job offered a new position to small community dwellers 
along the path of the railroads. 

White labor, including carpenters, wheelwrights, machinists, engine ten- 


ders, and drivers, were hired by the day at the following wages during the 
period 


Rartroap Wace 
Years Amount Per Day 


_. 


SHouse Journal, 1838, doc. 16, p. 12; Thirty-eighth Annual Report, p- 604. 
34Alexander, op. cit., p. 29. 
SThirty-sixth Annual Report; Report of the Richmond and York River Railroad, 1859, p. 16. 
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This help was secured locally and proved hard to get before the end of the 
period.* Their job was well done, and few, if any, complaints were ever 
heard against products turned out of the shops or against the quality of the 
service. The use of slaves with foremen in charge was prevalent for laying 
tracks. These slaves were hired by the year from their masters for sums 
varying from eighty to a hundred dollars a year with agreements that the 
companies would feed and clothe them.’ The slaves were quartered in 
houses provided by the company on the right-of-way and their rations were 
issued weekly. Several cases were found where slaves were purchased by the 
lines and where white labor was more easily secured than Negro. One in- 
stance was recorded where the slaves actually revolted while working on the 
Manassas Gap Road in June, 1853 and Captain Turner Ashby with Armed 
Patrol was kept on guard along the line.* 

Labor proved so hard to get in the fifties that Crozet informed the General 
Assembly that the difficulty would delay the completion of the Blue Ridge 
Railroad. The B. and O., to remedy a similar situation, imported foreign 
labor numbering over 2,000, to complete its Wheeling and Parkersburg 
extensions. This group of foreign laborers tried to establish a closed shop 
on one occasion before the end of the period.*” Other companies placed on 
their tracks special immigrant cars by 1855, no doubt meaning that they, too, 
were bidding for that type of labor. 

The railroad personnel of the period 1827-1860 was an efficient group of 
men and were well selected. Their jobs did not prove highly technical as 
they became later; thus local men were generally found who were trained in 
service. This body of men made for the success of the individual railway 
companies. 


36 Journal of the Senate, 1842-43, doc. 9. 

37Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Annual Reports, p. 444; Journal of the Senate, 
1842-43, doc. 9. 

38Thirty-eighth Annual Report, p. 304. 

39Forty-third Annual Report, p. 336; American Railway Journal, January 31, 1852. 
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HENRY BANKS: 
A Contemporary Napoleonic Apologist in the Old Dominion 


by Joserx I. SHutim* 


Tue eighteenth century was the heyday of enlightened despotism on the 
continent of Europe. The longing of a middle class — still unsure of itself 
—for rulers who would govern in accordance with the principles of the 
Enlightenment found fulfillment in a number of cases. The excrescence 
from the French Revolution of a Man on Horseback, a Corsican adventurer 
who claimed to be its son and heir, both at home and abroad, made men 
ponder his relation to the Age of Reason. Was the new century witnessing 
the realization of the ideal philosopher-prince? Or had the Antichrist ap- 
peared? 

Contemporary Virginians — like other Americans — were not in agree- 
ment. Furthermore, their views changed with circumstances.' In 1806, 
when Napoleon Bonaparte’s power was approaching its apogee, Virginia 
Federalists depicted the French Emperor as a “ferocious despot” who en- 
dangered the world. Glorious Albion, according to them, was the sole 
barrier against the menace of universal domination. The Republicans of 
the Old Dominion then generally detested the Napoleonic régime for 
having destroyed the Revolution, but they were uncertain as to their atti- 
tude toward Bonaparte’s war effort. After all, the Republican administra- 
tion was at odds both with Great Britain and France’s ally Spain. 

Henry Banks, however, had no doubts. A hero had appeared upon the 
stage of history. And Americans must learn the truth! This stormy petrel 
of the Richmond intelligentsia took up the cudgels for the man he believed 
to be the philosopher-prince. The high watermark of his writings on Napo- 
leon was reached in 1806. 

The Henry Banks of the latter half of the first decade of the nineteenth 
century was a man fallen from high estate. Born in 1761, the third son of 


*Joseph I. Shulim, member of the Department of History of Brooklyn College, received his 
Ph.D. from Columbia University. His specialty is the era of the French Revolution and —— 
including the impact of the French developments upon other countries. He has recently con- 
cluded a detailed study of the attitudes of contemporary Virginians toward Napoleon Bonaparte. 

1See the author's forthcoming book entitled The Old Dominion and Napoleon Bonaparte: A 
Study in American Opinion. 
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Gerard Banks, Jr., of Stafford County, had become a wealthy patriot mer- 
chant by the close of the Revolutionary War. Extensive land speculations 
followed in the next decade and a half. He overreached himself by the 
end of the century and “came a cropper.” In the first decade of the new 
century he resided in Richmond, practising law. In 1801, Banks owned 
five slaves above the age of twelve and one horse. By 1806 he had only 
two such Negroes and no horse. Soon there was but one slave. Not only 
had his economic situation deteriorated; his personal life was tragic. Henry's 
wife, Martha, died childless in 1804. Thereafter he led a lonely life, 
plagued with vertigo.’ 

His life, nevertheless, was stormy. Henry Banks was a crusader. He 
fought for any cause that seemed just to him, regardless of its popularity — 
from reforms at the penitentiary’ and the establishment of a mechanics’ 
bank* to the glorification of the French Emperor. He never hestitated to 
express his views in the press on any topic. Nor did he ever pull his punches. 

Although Banks was an enemy of the “party spirit” in American politics,’ 
his proclivities were clear. His leanings in the 1790's and early 1800's were 
toward Federalism. Gradually, however, he was won over to the support 
of the Jefferson administration. For all practical purposes Banks was a 
Republican when he wrote voluminously — and diffusely — about Napoleon. 

Such writings were usually anonymous or under a pen name, “Pacifi- 
cator” and “An American” being the most common pseudonyms in 1806. 
They were published originally in various Richmond newspapers. In Feb- 
tuary, 1806, there also appeared separately his Sketches of the History of 
France, from the Earliest Historical Accounts, to the Present Time — 1806: 
With Some Remarks Concerning the Life and Achievements of the Cele- 


2For his life vid. Résumé of the Henry Banks Papers in the Virginia Historical Society by 
Elizabeth H. Ryland (courtesy of the Virginia Historical Society) in my possession. Also see the 

enealogical article on Adam Banks of Stafford County by Mrs. P. W. Hiden in Tyler’s Quarterly 

istorical and Genealogical Magazine, XV (July, 1933-April, 1934), pp. 122-3, 237-8; W. P. 
Palmer et al., ed., Calendar of Virginia State Papers, vols. III-VIII (Richmond, 1883-90), items on 
Henry Banks; Richmond City Personal Property and Land Books (Virginia State Library); anti- 
“Pacificator” article by “An Impartial Native of England” in the Richmond Virginia Gazette and 
General Advertiser, February 18, 1807, and reply by “Pacificator” in same, February 25, 1807. 

3V. his Sketches & propositions, recommending the establishment of an independent system 
of banking; permanent public roads, a new mode for the recovery of interest on private Loans, 
changes at the penitentiary, and a general system of defence, with some observations necessary 
to illustrate these several topics. Richmond, 1811 (?). 

4Propositions To Establish A Mechanic's Bank In The City Of Richmond, Connected With 
Some Objects of Benevolence And Public Utility (Richmond, 1812). 


5E.g., v. “Candidus” in the Richmond Recorder; or, Lady's and Gentleman's Miscellany, July 
14, 1802. 
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brated Napoleon Bonaparte, Now Emperor of France under the pseudo- 
nym “An American.”® 

The adventurous spirit of his earlier days combined with his solitude to 
glorify in his mind the great adventurer on the stage of Europe. An enemy 
of hereditary aristocracy and of “the wild theories of an unrestrained and 
licentious democracy,” and believing that reason should rule,’ Henry Banks 
found in Napoleon Bonaparte the answer to Europe’s needs. 

The history of modern France, according to Banks, witnessed the gradual 
rise of absolutism and the concomitant obliteration of the immemorial rights 


6Richmond, Printed by Seaton Grantland, 103 pp. For proof that the Sketches of the History 
of France were written by “Pacificator,” see an article under the latter name in the Virginia 
Gazette and General Advertiser of January 10, 1807. Conclusive proof that the “Pacificator” 
articles were written by Banks is to be found in an article signed “Henry Banks” in the Richmond 
Spirit of ’Seventy-Six of October 17, 1809. Similarity of views and phrases, plus a variety of 
other clues, in other writings under different pseudonyms also led to their identification as the 
work of Banks. 

The following is a list of published writings dealing primarily or to an important extent with 
Napoleon Bonaparte which can be attributed to Henry Banks: 

a. “Pacificator” series in the Richmond Enquirer: I, October 29, 1805; II, March 14, 1806 
(reprinted in the Winchester Philanthropist, March 25, 1806); III, June 10, 1806; IV, June 27, 
1806; V, July 1, 1806. 

b. Sketches of the History of France . . . by “An American” (Richmond, February, 1806). 
Excerpts printed in the Lynchburg Star, May 8, 15, 29, July 24, August 14, 1806; and in the 
Richmond. Impartial Observer, December 29, 1806. 

c. “An American” in the Richmond Virginia Argus: April 25, 1806 (reprinted in the Lynch- 
burg Star, May 15, 1806); May 2, 1806 (reprinted in the Impartial Observer, May 10, 1806); 
May 9, 1806 (reprinted in the Impartial Observer, May 17, 1806); May 20, 27, 1806. 

?)d. Anon. in the Enquirer, June 6, 1806, on Russia and Napoleon. 

e. Anon. communications on “A federation of European States . . .” in the Enquirer, July 25, 
29, 1806. 

f. “Pacificator” series in the Virginia Argus of 1806: I, August 9; II, August 13; III, August 
16; IV, August 23; V, August 30; VI, September 6; VII, September 13; VIII, tember 20; 
IX, October 1; X, October 4; XI, October 11; XII, October 18; XIII, October 25; XIV, October 
29 (reprinted in the Impartial Observer, November 1, 8); XV, November 8; XVI, November 18. 

4 Anon. on Napoleon and the Jews in the Impartial Observer, September 6, 1806. 

. “Pacificator” in the Impartial Observer, September 20, 1806. 

i. “Americus” in the Enquirer, November 21, 1806. 

(?) j. “Y-Z” in the Virginia Argus, November 28, 1806. 

k. “Pacificator” in the Richmond Virginia Gazette and General Advertiser, January 10, 1807. 

1. “Americus” in the Virginia Argus, February 13, 1807 (reprinted in the Lynchburg Star, 
March 5, 1807). 

m. “Pacificator” in the Enquirer, September 9, 1807. 

(2?) n. “A Friend of Truth” in the Richmond Virginian, January 5, 1808. 

o. “An American” in the Virginian, January 19, 1808. 

p- Series entitled “Truth Without Guile, or Political Discussions For 1808” in the Virginian 
of 1808: May 6, 10, 12, 27, 31; June 3, 10, 14, 17, 21; July 1, 5, 8. This series was for the 
most part a repetition of Banks’ previously expressed ideas. The articles were apparently collected 
and published separately as a pamphlet; v. the Virginian, July 22, 1808. 

q- “B.” in the Virginian, July 12, 1808. 

r. Henry Banks’ introduction to “Truth Without Guile . . . ” in the Virginian, July 22, 1808. 

s. Henry Banks in the Richmond Spirit of 'Seventy-Six, October 17, November 4, 1809. 
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of Frenchmen. The spirit of liberty blazed forth again in the French Revo- 
lution. The people rose against the atrocities and oppressions of the privi- 
leged orders and of the tyrannical monarch, endeavoring to regain their 
long-lost rights.* From the execution of Louis XVI to the establishment 
of the Consulate the country was in the throes of war and terror. The chief 
author of the “infernal deeds” was Robespierre, “one of the greatest mon- 
sters who ever disgraced the human species.” 

What a glorious contrast was provided in the man “who seems to have 
been predestined to ornament the pages of history by achievements which 
have no equal”!’® Banks roundly applauded the actions of Napoleon before 
1799. He stated that Bonaparte won the plaudits of the world for his mili- 
tary successes in the Italian campaign as well as for his clemency to the 
defeated Austrians. Then, having accomplished the chief purpose of the 
expedition to Egypt" and realizing that his presence in France would best 
serve the nation, Napoleon returned to the metropolitan territory.” 

The coup d'état of Brumaire saved France! Was not the Directory losing 
the war? Was it not plotting to murder Bonaparte? Supported by many 
distinguished politicians and generals, Napoleon acted with “his usual 
promptitude and intrepidity,” overthrowing the Directory." 

Banks also attempted to justify the establishment of the Empire.'* Since 
the French people were not fit for a republican or representative govern- 
ment, he declared, their leaders had the right to reéstablish a monarchy. 

Bonaparte had as much, if not a better, claim to the French throne than 
the Capetian usurpers who had expelled the Carolingians. Was not the 
throne vacant when Napoleon became Emperor? Bonaparte was selected 
because of his great talents and matchless achievements. Furthermore, sig- 
nificant reforms had burgeoned from the Revolution. Among them were 
the abolition of feudal and ecclesiastical privileges, the reconquest of the 
ancient liberties, and the acquisition of property by the Third Estate. A 
restoration of the Bourbons would have brought the return of the old clergy 
and nobility with their privileges. Every revolutionist would have been in 

8Sketches of the History of France, pp. 12, 24-43; “An American” in the Virginia Argus, April 
43 

101b., 44. 

11Banks attempted to refute or extenuate Napoleon’s alleged atrocities during that campaign. 


13Tb., 73. 
14Banks exculpated Napoleon’s treatment of the Duc d’Enghien by characterizing the latter 


as a would-be assassin. Ib., 94. 
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danger. Another St. Bartholomew's massacre — more horrible than the first 
— would have occurred. It was, therefore, essential to select as monarch a 
person who, having no ties with the Old Régime, would not desire to take 
revenge for some of “the mad acts” of the Revolution, and who would main- 
tain its gains.” 

Finally, if the right to power was determined by the ruler’s contributions 
to the public weal, no monarch in any age or country ever had a better claim 
than Napoleon Bonaparte. He had ended the anarchy of the Revolution 
and restored order and tranquillity to France. The personal and social rights 
of the individual were guaranteed. (Of course, the Napoleonic régime 
was not a tyranny.) Napoleon had done more to promote national pros- 
perity in a brief period — despite the need to fight the coalitions — than the 
Bourbon dynasty during its entire history. The arts, science, commerce, 
industry, and agriculture were promoted. Canals and roads of great public 
utility were built. No part of France, with the exception of a few seaports, 
was exposed to the terrors of war. Napoleon’s popularity in France was, 
therefore, almost unparalleled. Here was truly the philosopher-prince.”® 

Henry Banks believed that Napoleon’s foreign policy was in accord with 
this réle. “. . . The genius, the talents, the intrepidity and the energy of 
Bonaparte threaten to produce a new and philosophic aera,” he exclaimed 
on March 14, 1806. It will be “an aera, which will restore the rights of free 
government, and the blessings of civilization, to countless millions. . . .”"” 

Banks averred that the conditions of the people were ameliorated wher- 
ever Bonaparte appeared. The French armies came as liberators. How “the 
enslaved Russian boor” would be amazed when the French invaders eman- 
cipated him!"* 

Yet Great Britain and her allies waged war against Napoleon with the 
pretense that his ambition and power menaced the world with subjugation. 
The Emperor, aware, however, that all previous attempts had failed, was 
too wise to aim at universal dominion. He himself had set limits — the 
Rhine and the seas — to his unequaled power.” 

In contrast, the coalitions planned to change the French government, 
destroy Bonaparte, and dismember France. Every Frenchman knew that 


15Tb., 83-4; “An American” in the Virginia Argus, April 25, 1806. 

16Sketches, 51, 81; “Pacificator” in the Enquirer, March 14, 1806; “An American” in the 
Virginia Argus, April 25, 1806. 

1Pacificator” in the Enquirer. 

18]d., also “Pacificator” in same, June 10, 27, 1806. 

1%Pacificator” in same, June 10, 1806. 
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national independence was at stake. The same spirit that defeated the or- 
ganized legions of Europe during the Revolution still animated the nation. 
France could win without Napoleon; with him victory was doubly certain.” 
Compare the actions of the allies with those of Napoleon! For example, 
Austria, one of the despoilers of “unoffending, brave and generous Poland,” 
thrice threatened the peace of Europe; the victorious Napoleon restored her 
independence three times — Campo Formio, Lunéville, Pressburg. 


Beware of the third time!! The Emperor of Austria remembered this apothegm. 
He could not expect that Bonaparte would again manifest new proofs of generosity, 
& clemency. The Austrian knew that he had forfeited every thing — and deserved 
degradation and expulsion. He is mistaken, he is again forgiven. He is restored to 
power and dominion. His capitol [sic], his palaces, his archieves [sic], are all restored. 
New and extensive projects are opened to his view; & he, [sic] receives the assurance 
from his benefactor and conqueror that he will be guaranteed in the new order of 
things. Thus terminated the war of the third coalition.” 


The old balance of power was extinct. The territorial changes in western 
and central Europe were permanent. If the European nations could agree 
on a rational remodeling of the map, establishing a number of powerful 
states, — e.g., the unification of the Italian and Iberian peninsulas, respec- 
tively, — a new and permanent balance of power would be created.” 

Henry Banks hoped and convinced himself that Napoleon, alone, if 
necessary, intended to execute such a plan. See what the Emperor had 
done with the territories that had to be severed from Austria in the treaty 
of Pressburg to prevent her from waging another war against France. He 
had given them as rewards to his German allies, making the latter powerful, 
independent princes.** “Since the peace with Austria,” Banks wrote under 
the pseudonym “Pacificator” on June 10, 1806, “Bonaparte pursues a wise, 
safe, generous and permanent policy. He casts his eye upon the map of 
Europe, he counts the numbers, measures the distances, weighs the advan- 
tages and inconveniencies [sic] of particular regions, and either prescribes 
or promotes such arrangements as will promote and secure the happiness 
of each. . . ."* Europe would benefit if the petty principalities, oligarchies, 
and aristocracies of Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy disappeared. 


20“Pacificator” in same, March 14, 1806. 

21Id. 

22“Pacificator” in the Enquirer, June 10, 1806; cf. Sketches, 98. 
23“Pacificator” in the Enquirer, October 29, 1805. 

24Id.; “Pacificator” in same, June 10, 1806; Sketches, 1o1. 

25In the Enquirer. 
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Banks, consequently, approved the further reduction of the number of petty 


principalities in Germany that occurred in 1806.” 


As Napoleon began to speak of “the federative states” of his empire, the 
gullible Banks became overjoyed. He compared Bonaparte’s scheme with 
that of Henry IV. The purpose of Henry’s plan, he asserted, had been war 
against the Turks; Bonaparte’s was to preserve peace, thereby providing 
the ruler of each with an opportunity of promoting the arts, science, and 
civilization. Napoleon, unlike Henry, had the power to apply his project 
to the most important parts of Europe. His was not a design for world 
empire but for universal safety and happiness. (Here was to be an early 
nineteenth century League of Nations.) Bonaparte would not have restored 
the independence of those countries which were to be included in the pro- 
posed federation, if he had desired to extend his control over them. Napo- 
leon’s ambition was to become the benefactor of mankind. Henry Banks 
expressed the hope that Napoleon would execute his rational plans, even 
though they were not necessary for the security of France.*’ 


A major threat to Bonaparte and the forces of civilization came from the 
east. Russia, which had an insatiable and boundless ambition, joined the 
Third Coalition and inundated the plains of Europe with her barbarian 
hordes.”* “The Alarics, the Attilas, and the Odoacers, of the nineteenth 
century, promised to retrace the steps of their predecessors, and once more 
to overwhelm the south of Europe with barbarism, slavery, and ignorance. 
Arts, science and social order, were threatened with destruction.”” If 
Russia and her allies conquered France, could they not do the same to the 
United States? Russia, not France, Henry Banks implied at times, was 
the world’s menace. Napoleon was thus the last bulwark against the over- 
grown power of Russia.” 

France’s enemies placed great hopes in the Russians, counting on the 
abject state of servitude and submission of the Russian soldiers to their of- 
ficers. The coalition expected them to accomplish what the chosen troops 
of England, Austria, and other powers could not.*' Napoleon’s military 


26“Pacificator” in the Virginia Argus, September 20, October 1, 1806. 

27Anonymous communications to the Enquirer on “A federation of European States,” July 25, 
29, 1806; “Pacificator” in the Virginia Argus, August 30, October 1, 4, 1806. 

28V id. “Pacificator” in the Enquirer, March 14, 1806. 

29Sketches, 95. 

30“Pacificator” in the Enquirer, March 14, June 10, 1806; September 9, 1807. 

31Sketches, 96. 
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genius, however, saved the world from vandalism. And again the unprece- 
dented clemency of the victor, “Pacificator” asserted on September 9, 1807, 
would be demonstrated in the treatment to be meted out to the vanquished 
Russian bear.** The treaty of Tilsit seemed to him to substantiate his 
prediction. 

Another of the noble deeds of Bonaparte might be the expulsion from 
Europe of the Turks, those “execrable monsters,” who were “the scourges 
of some of the finest portions of the earth.”* In common with other resi- 
dents of Respublica Christiana, Henry Banks detested the infidels. 

He maintained that Napoleon looked eastward. The fear of some Ameri- 
cans that Bonaparte, after having realized his schemes in Europe, would 
attempt to subjugate the United States was unfounded. Unable to invade 
England for the time being because of the inequality between the British 
and French navies, Napoleon would turn toward the east. The declining 
Ottoman Empire on the high road to British India almost invited conquest. 
The oppressed inhabitants of the Sublime Porte would receive an invading 
French revolutionary army with transports of joy. Freedom and civilization 
would reappear. A liberated Turkey would aid France in the war against 
India. The overland trade routes to India would be reestablished. The 
French Emperor thus had momentous reasons for an eastern orientation.” 

“Pacificator” even included the Jews in Napoleon’s alleged plans in the 
east. He predicted that Bonaparte would probably restore the Jews to 
Palestine. Civilization would thereby arise in an area infested with Arab 
and other robbers. Napoleon Bonaparte, consequently, would be hailed 
“Judaeorum Salvator, Europae pacificator et humani generis benefactor.”” 

The chief obstacle to the execution of Napoleon’s beneficent foreign 
projects was Great Britain. It was not the mass of the British people, Banks 
stated, but the government that was at fault. The king and cabinet in part- 


32In the Enquirer. News concerning the peace treaty had not yet reached the United States. 

33“Truth Without Guile” in the Virginian, May 31, 1808. The Virginian was a short-lived 
newspaper published by Henry’s brother Gerard in conjunction with others. 

34“Pacificator” in the Enquirer, October 29, 1805; July 1, 1806. 

35“Pacificator” in the Enquirer, June 27, July 1, 1806, and in the Virginia Argus, October 11, 
18, 1806. 

36Anonymous article in the Impartial Observer, September 6, 1806; reprinted as part of a longer 
article under the pseudonym “Pacificator” in the Argus of September 20, 1806. For a more 
elaborate treatment of “Pacificator’s” opinions concerning Napoleon’s relations with the Jews, 
see my article “Napoleon I As the Jewish Messiah: Some Contemporary Conceptions in Virginia” 
in Jewish Social Studies, vol. VII, no. 3 (July, 1945), Pp. 275-280. Permission to reprint portions 
of this article was granted by the editors of Jewish Social Studies. 
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nership with the opulent “money capitalists” bought majorities in the House 
of Commons and thereby ruled the country for the benefit of the oligarchy. 
That was the England which oppressed Ireland, enslaved India, and organ- 
ized the three coalitions against France. By having refused to evacuate 
Malta the British government had violated the treaty of Amiens. It had 
renewed hostilities for the good of the oligarchy. England had acquired 
the supremacy of the seas during the war. She believed that the consequent 
commercial advantages outweighed the exigencies and hazards of war. 
Great Britain seemed to prefer eternal war with France in order to maintain 
those advantages. As a result, the implacable hatred of the two countries 
was further intensified. Because of the English government a war of ex- 
termination was in progress. 

The English were the pirates and tyrants of the ocean. The pamphlet 
War in Disguise; or The Frauds of the Neutral Flags (1805)*’ proved it. 

In contrast, Napoleon was fighting for the same principle as the Ameri- 
cans, namely, the freedom of the seas. Since France was not the aggressor, 
she had the right to prohibit all neutral commerce with Great Britain. The 
latter, however, had no right of retaliation. Within a few years, Bonaparte 
would be able to rebuild his navy with the assistance of the continental 
powers. He would then obtain peace and the freedom of the seas for a 
tortured world from “perfidious Albion.”® 

The United States, Henry Banks maintained, should be neutral in the 
European war. Under no circumstances must America, as some suggested, 
form an alliance with Britain against the remarkable French leader. While 
France was friendly toward us, England committed one outrage after an- 
other: blockades, commercial restrictions, impressment. Fortunately, how- 
ever, British aggressions against us were curbed by French victories in 
Europe. Furthermore, there was no basis to the fear that if Napoleon con- 
quered England, he would tyrannize over the seas. Even if it were true, 
why ally with the present pirate against another whose oppressions could 
not be greater? British insolence and tyranny were certain; French clemency 
and generosity might be expected. In reality, Bonaparte had no designs 
against us. Besides, France and the United States supported the same 
maritime principles. 


37By James Stephen. 


38On Great Britain vs. Napoleon vid. especially: Sketches, 80, 85-6, 100; “Pacificator” in the 
Enquirer, June 27, 1806, and in the Virginia Argus, August 9, 13, 16, 23, September 6, 1806. 
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The former Virginia merchant enthusiastically endorsed President Jeffer- 
son’s foreign policies. He approved the Florida appropriation; France and 
Spain, he stated, were in the right. He applauded the law prohibiting trade 
with San Domingo and even volunteered his services to the President to 
reveal the names of the vessels violating it. 

When, in 1806, a French-directed world commercial blockade of Great 
Britain seemed imminent, Banks urged the United States to participate in 
it. The continental powers, he asserted, had finally recognized the source 
of their troubles. If we refused to join them, we would be declaring war 
against virtually the entire civilized world contending for a free sea. America 
would thereby become a tributary of England. France would retaliate by 
having American commerce excluded from every port in every continent 
where her influence was felt. American association with the Continental 
System did not seem to Banks to be inconsistent with American neutrality. 

The answer of the federal government to the cornmercial warfare was 
the embargo of December, 1807. Though the measure was apparently im- 
partial, England’s closer commercial relations with the United States and 
her mastery of the seas ensured that the island kingdom would bear the 
brunt of the economic pressure. Is it any wonder, therefore, that Banks 
vigorously defended the embargo?” 

World events in the Napoleonic era were thus very clear to Henry Banks. 
The war between France and the Third Coalition, for example, was “a war 
of national independence against dismemberment and subjugation, of civi- 
lization against vandalism, of philosophy and political right against craft, 
ignorance, prejudice and slavery.”” In the center of the global stage was 
Emperor Napoleon. “No man in any age or clime,” the Virginian exclaimed, 
“ever performed so many great actions, in so short a time, as those which 
have been achieved in the career of Bonaparte. No man was ever more 
terrible in battle, or more clement in victory. He has been the Saviour of 
France, the promoter and patron of arts and industry. . . . In all these things, 
he has proved, that he cherishes the exalted and laudable ambition of be- 
coming, not only the pacificator of Europe, but the benefactor of mankind.”" 


39On the American position in the European contest see especially: Sketches, 100; “An Ameri- 
can” in the Virginia Argus, May 2, 9, 20, 27, 1806; Banks to Thomas Jefferson, July 20, August 
5, 1806, The Papers of Thomas Jefferson (MSS., Library of Congress), vol. CLX, pp. 28078, 
28152; “Pacificator” in the Argus, October 25, 29, 1806; “Truth Without Guile” in the Virginian, 
May 27, 1808; “B.” in same, July 12, 1808. 

40“Pacificator” in the Enquirer, March 14, 1806. 

41Sketches, pp. 98-9. 
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r- Though commendation of Henry Banks’ scholarship and literary ability 
d could be found in the Republican journals of Virginia,** few agreed with 
le his interpretation. In reaction to the Chesapeake affair, however, many Vir- 
10 ginia Republicans were so infuriated with “perfidious Albion” that they 
lauded Napoleon’s foreign policies in the manner of Banks. But that did 
at not last long. The Emperor’s commercial policy soon alienated such transi- 
in tory Francophiles. Banks vainly continued in 1808 — and to a slight extent 
‘e in 1809 — to propagandize his eulogy of the “philosopher-prince” in the 
ar Old Dominion. 


a Henry Banks, nevertheless, had fostered the Napoleonic legend. 


in, — 


“E.g., the Lynchburg Star of August 14, 1806. His works also gained national prominence; 
¥. “Pacificator” in the Virginia Gazette and General Advertiser, January 10, 1807. 


8V., e.g., the Petersburg Republican, September 30, 1807. 
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VIRGINIANS ON OLYMPUS 


by W. FisHwick 


III. Daniel Boone: The Paragon in Buckskin 


A dirge for the brave old Pioneer! 
Columbus of the land! 

Who guided freedom’s proud career 
Beyond the conquered strand, 

And gave her pilgrims’ sons a home 
No monarch’s step profanes, 

Free as the chainless winds that roam 
Upon the boundless plains. 


A Dirck For THE PionEER, by Theodore O'Hara 


No croup is more distinguished in America’s democratic tradition than 
the hardy pioneers who struggled westward across a virgin continent, turn- 
ing thirteen seaboard colonies into a continental empire. The man who has 
come most to personify America’s pioneer spirit is Daniel Boone, the great 
trailblazer, the solitary adventurer, the prototype of a score of lesser frontiers- 
men. Virginia is only one of the states, and America only one of the nations, 
that venerates Boone — certain qualities in his exploits have enough appeal 
to make him a world hero. 

How is it that Boone has been raised to such a pinnacle, while his equally 
brave companions (Squire Boone, Harrod, McAfee, Logan) have sunk 
into oblivion? His position rests both upon a combination of attributes 
which fitted him uniquely for the tasks at hand, and upon a set of fortunate 
historical circumstances. It was Boone’s good fortune to be active while 
the Romantic Revolution was at its peak — when a large number of writers 
and intellectuals, following the leadership of Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712- 
1778), dreamed of the natural man and the noble savage, free from the 
shackles of society and convention. When John Filson published a book 
on Kentucke in 1784 at Wilmington, Delaware — and it was translated into 
French in 1785 and German in 1790 —he spread Boone’s fame through- 
out Europe. He was the simple, innately good man of the forest, a sort 
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of rustic, homespun Ben Franklin. His very weakness (aggressive individ- 
ualism, inability to get along in a settled community, financial ineptitude) 
only endeared him all the more to his followers. No less a figure than Lord 
Byron fell in this category, as the glowing tribute to Boone in Canto Eight 
of Don Juan makes manifest.’ Later on, Boone made an admirable hero 
for the Jacksonian Democrats, and in our times he emerges as the unsur- 
passed trailblazer of a nation which no longer has a frontier. 

To understand the impact of Boone’s life on his own and later genera- 
tions, we must summarize the main events of his career and attempt to find 
out why he is the supreme frontier hero. Greatly admired in the Old Do- 
minion, Boone belongs no more to Virginia than to Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, or Missouri. Boone never thought as much in terms 
of state loyalty as frontier loyalty, preferring to be ahead of, not in, society. 
The many Virginians of pioneer stock are quite justified in thinking he 
fought for them and for the individualism to which they cling so tenaciously. 
Their kinship to him is real enough, and recent revival of interest in their 
folk arts and crafts have accentuated Virginia's concern for this patron saint 
of the mountains. Having no claim to the other hero-symbols of the state, 
Smith, Pocahontas, Washington, Jefferson, and Lee, they have elevated 
Boone, who understood and shared their way of life, to an exalted position. 

Such a procedure has historic validity, for Boone’s connections with 
Virginia were real enough. One should remember that in his day West 
Virginia and Kentucky (until 1792) were part of the Old Dominion. Ac- 
cording to William Boone Douglass, late president of the Boone Family 
Association, one of Daniel Boone’s ancestors, Dr. Lawrence Bohun (as 
it was then spelled) came to Virginia in 1610. Pennsylvania claims Boone 
as a native son, since he was born in Exeter Township, Berks County, the 
sixth son of Squire and Sarah Boone. The Boones were Quakers, but they 
were not particularly devout. It was, however, the promise of religious 
freedom that caused George Boone, Daniel’s grandfather, to leave Devon 
County, England, and to take up his residence at Abingdon, twelve or four- 


'Byron sums up Boone’s life in these romantic lines: 
Boone lives hunting up to ninety; 
And what's still stranger, left behind a name 
For which men vainly decimate the throng 
Not only famous, but of that good fame 
Without which glory’s but a tavern song, — 
Simple, serene, the antipodes of shame, 


Which hate nor envy e’er could tinge with wrong. 
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teen miles north of Philadelphia, for a short time. He eventually moved 
to Oley Township, now Berks County, Pennsylvania. The Boones were 
born wanderers. They were always answering the call of that something 
which manages to stay just over the ridge. 

As a youth Daniel got little education even for that place and time. 
According to one story, young Daniel was taught first by Sarah Day Boone, 
wife of his brother Samuel. Later Daniel made a slight attempt to further 
his education, especially to improve his always highly individualistic hand- 
writing. Uncle John Boone attempted to guide Daniel in the ways of 
books, but he later gave up in despair because of Daniel’s obvious lack 
of interest. It was to John Boone that Squire Boone made the well-known 
statement in defense of his son: “Let the girls do the spelling, and Dan 
will do the shooting.” At an extremely early age young Daniel was ex- 
posed to the ways of the wilderness. He learned to shoot as soon as he was 
big enough to handle a gun, and at the same time became familiar with 
the way of the wild life in the dense woods surrounding his father’s home 
in Pennsylvania. A great deal of the knowledge of the wilds he learned 
while supposedly caring for his father’s cattle on a small twenty-five acre 
plot of ground located some miles distant from the main farm. This task 
was somewhat neglected, and the cattle were usually left to wander at will 
as did Daniel himself. He also became acquainted with the friendly Indians 
thereabout, mostly Delaware, who even attended the local church services 
from time to time. These experiences with the Indians and the forest left 
an indelible mark on the young boy’s life. 

Boone was only 15 when his parents left Exeter Township, Pennsyl- 
vania, and headed for the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. For a year and 
a half they lived near Harrisonburg before moving to Rowan County, 
North Carolina. A nearby Virginian neighbor was John Lincoln; his great- 
grandson was to usurp the position of America’s number one hero-symbol 
from George Washington, whose ancestors were by now well established 


on the Northern Neck. 


2John Bakeless, Daniel Boone (New York, Morrow & Co., 1939), p. 1. The accounts of Boone's 
life are numerous, and in many details contradictory. The best bibliographical summary is Willard 
R. Jillson’s The Boone Narrative (Louisville, Standard Printing Co., 1932). Robert L. Kincaid’s 
The Wilderness Road (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1947) makes use of the most recent 
Boone scholarship. The publications of the Filson Club of Kentucky, along with the Kentucky 
Progress Magazine and the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Association, contain many 
articles which deal with the small details of Boone’s career, and the legends which have 
up around it. I have also drawn from an unpublished paper by John Cole entitled Daniel 
Pioneer Hero Symbol, with Mr. Cole’s permission. 
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When he was 22, Daniel Boone married the granddaughter of a Vir- 
ginian farmer, Morgan Bryan. Legend has it that Daniel almost shot his 
wife-to-be while “fire-hunting” for deer. When “fire-hunting,” the hunter 
would flash a torch until he attracted a curious deer; the fire reflected in 
the animal’s eyes showing the hunter his target. Boone caught sight of 
the gleaming eyes and raised his rifle to shoot, but he discovered just in 
time the figure of Rebecca. She rushed home to tell her father she had 
been chased by a panther. This, not even their children believed, although 
the story is widely told. 


The young couple had been married less than three years when in 1759 
Boone had to take his wife and two children to Virginia in order to avoid 
the Indian uprising brought about by several unnecessary killings of Chero- 
kees by a group of treacherous white men. The little family settled in Cul- 
peper County, where the husband made his living hauling tobacco to 
Fredericksburg. But this was no life for a man of Boone’s temperament. 
In 1773 he sold his property and left with six families and forty men for 
Kentucky. The party was attacked by Indians before they reached Cum: 
berland Gap, and six were killed, including Boone’s son James, who was 
with a group somewhat to the rear of the main party. The colonists insisted 
on turning back. Such failures as this merely added to Boone's appeal to 
the American public which later worshipped at his shrine.* * 


In 1774 Boone was sent by Virginia's governor to warn the surveyors 
in the Kentucky territory of the impending danger of an Indian uprising 
in that locality. Boone was accompanied by “Big Mike” Stone, who is 
supposed to have shared with him several amusing and thrilling adventures. 
They covered a distance of eight hundred miles in sixty-two days, going 
as far as the Falls of the Ohio. Boone was then placed in command of 
Moore’s Fort in the Clinch River Valley. In 1775, he was commissioned 
by Colonel Richard Henderson, of the Transylvania Company, to carve 
out the Wilderness Road to Boonesborough, where he built a fort. He 
returned for his family and brought them to Boonesborough. At a famous 
meeting at Sycamore Hollow on May 23, 1775, Boone sponsored the last 
three of these nine laws which were adopted for the infant colony, in 


3For a fuller account of these years, see J. P. Crump’s “A Biographical Sketch of Daniel Boone,” 
in The Boone Family (Rutland, Vt., 1922). 
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which the seaboard states of Virginia and North Carolina were extremely 
interested: 


For establishing courts of jurisdiction and regulating the practice thereof; for regu- 
lating a militia; for the punishment of criminals; to prevent profane swearing and 
Sabbath breaking; for writs of attachment; for ascertaining clerks’ and sheriffs’ fees; 
to preserve the range; for improving the breed of horses; for preserving the game.‘ 


During the year 1776, he and his companions resisted several Indian 
attacks on Fort Boone; and it was during this same year that he was the 
leader in the famous rescue of his daughter, Jemima, and the Calloway 
girls, who had been kidnapped by the Indians while canoeing on the Ken- 
tucky River. 

In 1777, he aided in resisting a British-inspired Indian attack on Boones- 
borough and, in 1778, was captured by Indians at Blue Licks and adopted 
as a son by the Shawnee Chief, Blackfish, at Old Chillicothe, Ohio. He 
received the tribal name, “Big Turtle.” The following year he escaped in 
time to warn his comrades at Fort Boone of an Indian attack. 

When the Virginia Legislature appointed a land claims commission in 
1779 Boone went to Richmond on foot, but his plans were frustrated when 
the money which he was carrying was stolen. He went to Richmond again 
two years later, this time as representative in the Assembly from newly- 
formed Fayette County. Boone was elected to the same body on two other 
occasions. When the Legislature was dispersed at Charlottesville in 1781, 
he was taken prisoner and paroled by the British. 

Yet Daniel Boone, so beloved by his fellow Virginians, never enjoyed 
civilization and society. With his love of hunting, trapping, and the out- 
doors, he was one of the great unmachined men of our frontier days. This 
quality has been especially appealing to the twentieth century, whose science 
and technology have brought on a whole series of perplexing and unsolved 
problems. Americans can look with nostalgia, and mountaineers with pride, 
at the history of a man most happy when he was miles away from the nearest 
gadget, factory, or smokestack. A fitting epitaph for the Boone story was 
penned by the American writer who understood his period best, Mark 
Twain; as the last line of Huckleberry Finn reads: 


But I reckon I got to light out for the territory ahead of the rest, because Aunt Sally 
she’s going to adopt me and civilize me, and I can’t stand it. I been there before. 


4]. T. Dorris, “Transylvania Colony,” in Kentucky School Journal, XIII, No. 1, September, 
1934, 29. 
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Even while he was still alive Boone captured the Virginia imagination. 
In 1785 Mrs. Francis Scott, “An Inhabitant of Washington County, Vir- 
ginia; who after the Murder of her Husband and Children by the Indians, 
was taken Prisoner by them,” published The Aventures of Colonel Daniel 
Boone. Gilbert Imlay’s Topographical Description of the Western Terri- 
tory of North America (1793) eulogized the great trailblazer. An even 
more elaborate tribute was the long epic poem by Daniel Bryan of Rock- 
ingham County, published in 1813. The title of this interesting work is 
The Mountain Muse, Comprising the Adventures of Daniel Boone; and 
The Power of Virtuous and Refined Beauty. This is the first account in 
which Boone achieves a legendary status and cavorts with the fates. His 
mission is plainly superhuman: 

O’er all the mazy complicated chain 
Of objects, which are link’d to the grand theme 


That with sublime sensation swell the soul; 
Boone now in all its forceful influence felt.5 


All the forces of evil confront Boone in the ensuing pages, but the 
“sinewy sons of Enterprise” will not be denied; they push on into the “rude 
featured Wilderness.” When Boone finally reaches the Mississippi, he 
looks ahead to a time when the mighty rivers will be linked: 

With the products of a thousand farms 
And riches of Mercantile Kingdoms fraught 


With Freedom's Cities and Republics too 
And Happiness and Heavenly Virtue cheered.® 


Among the additional Boone items to appear before the Civil War were 
Samuel Metcalf’s Indian Warfare in the West: Containing an Account of 
Colonel Daniel Boone (1821), Daniel Drake’s Life of Daniel Boone (1825), 
Samuel Flint’s Biographical Memoirs of Daniel Boone, the First Settler of 
Kentucky (1833), and Frederick Thomas’ The Pioneer Hunters (1840). 
As early as 1824 a play was successfully produced in Cincinnati (called 
Daniel Boone or the First Settlers of Kentucky) with the trailblazer as 
hero, and Judge James Hall’s popular Legends of the West (1832) con- 
tained a great deal of Boone material. Robert Montgomery Bird of Phila- 
delphia published in 1837 a novel called Nick of the Wood, obviously 
modeled on Boone’s life. More important than all of these was the ex- 


Daniel Bryan, The Mountain Muse (Harrisonburg, Va., Davidson and Bourne, 1813), p- 136. 
§Ibid., p. 180. 
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tensive use of Boone material by two major American writers of the period, 
James Fenimore Cooper and William Gilmore Simms. Cooper's Leather- 
stocking Tales, with the Boone-like hero appearing successively as Hawkeye, 
Deerslayer and Natty Bumppo, had enormous vogue at home and abroad. 
This was the unsurpassed account of American empire-building and forti- 
tude, of the dramatic struggle in the forests. In addition, as Ernest Leisy 
has pointed out, 

There was dramatic tension when the old hunter and the Great Serpent, sons of 


nature both, bowed to the encroachments of civilization and took their departure 
toward the setting sun. It was the legend of Daniel Boone with but a difference in 


locale.’ 


Later on in the nineteenth century another major American writer, Walt 
Whitman (1819-1892), was to add further material to the growing cult 
of the pioneer and the pathbreaker in the west. Himself a Long Islander, 
Whitman went in 1848 to New Orleans, and returned home via St. Louis, 
Chicago, and upstate New York. That the frontier which he saw, and the 
stories he heard about the pioneer heroes, made a deep impression is appar- 
ent in such poems as “The Song of the Pioneers,” “Song of the Broad Axe,” 


or “Pioneers! O Pioneers!” which contains these resounding lines: 


Come my tan-faced children, 
Follow well in order, get your weapons ready, 
Have you your pistols? have you your sharp-edged axes? 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 
Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O pioneers!® 


Whitman was keenly aware of Virginians’ contribution to the West and 
the frontier. One of his poems entitled “Virginia —The West” pointed 
out that the Old Dominion had given the United States “The Stalwart 
giant of the West,” which had paradoxically supplied the troops and ma- 
terials necessary to defeat the Confederacy in which Virginia played so 
prominent a role. He felt that much that was fine about Virginia now 
dwelled in the West, and that if he were ever to be fully recognized, it 
would be “where the fat prairies spread.” 


7Ernest E. Leisy, The American Historical Novel (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 


1950), p. 58. 
8Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (New York, 1891), p. 188. 
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If Whitman made few direct allusions to Daniel Boone, he glorified 
the kind of leader for which Boone was the prototype, and praised the 
trailblazer’s exploits in vigorous and explosive verse. Boone has been a 
favorite hero for historical novelists in the United States. The hero of one 
of Winston Churchill’s most popular novels, The Crossing (1903), meets 
Sevier, Boone, and Kenton in a fictional account of the Wilderness Cam- 
paign. Elizabeth Madox Robert's The Great Meadow (1930) is a story 
of early frontier life in which the spirit of Daniel Boone is the motivating 
factor. The family of Berk Jervis travels from Virginia to Harrod’s Fort, 
where its members are separated by an Indian attack. The action of Boone is 
indirectly responsible for their final reunion. Two years later Stewart Ed- 
ward White's The Long Rifle (1932) appeared; the central figure, Andy 
Burnett, has inherited a long rifle from his grandfather’s friend, Daniel 
Boone —a fact he never allows himself to forget. The list can be easily 
extended to include such recent titles as D. M. Henderson’s Boone of the 
Wilderness, C. H. Forbes-Lindsay’s Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman, Horatio 
Colony’s Free Forester, A. B. Guthrie’s The Big Sky, and Caroline Gordon’s 
Green Centuries. Soon after its publication Katherine Clugston’s Wilder- 
ness Road was adapted for radio presentation, and it was an episode of 
Daniel Boone’s life which was being broadcast over a national hookup 
when the nation heard the dramatic news of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s death on April 12, 1945.° Boone has even reached contemporary 
Americans by the funny sheet, since C. C. Cooper's strip called “Fighting 
with Daniel Boone” was syndicated. 

The local historians in the western portion of Virginia have been among 
the leading worshippers of Daniel Boone. Robert M. Addington’s account" 
contains twenty-two references, and many words of praise, for the state’s 
favorite among pioneer heroes. Every link in what he calls “the chain of 
cause and effect which connects us with Daniel Boone” is examined. In 
his summary of southwestern Virginian history William Pendleton main- 
tains that Boone is the greatest man who ever set foot there, and that only 
his presence enabled Virginians to push westward to Kentucky." A decade 


later Goodrich Wilson, in his Smyth County History and Traditions credited 


%Donald P. Geddes, ed., Franklin Delano Roosevelt, A Memorial (New York, Pitman Publish- 
ing Co., 1945), p. I. 
“Lapeer M. Addington, A Syllabus of Scott County History (Gate City, Virginia, Boatright 
1915). 
William C. Pendleton, History of Tazewell County and Southwest Virginia (Richmond, 
Hill Co., 1920). 
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Boone’s “great and vigorous defense of southwest Virginia” with the sec- 
tion’s emancipation from the Indians and actual survival. Probably the 
most diligent local historian in Virginia, Oren F. Morton,'* wrote the Story 
of Daniel Boone from what might be called the Virginian point-of-view; 
Morton even asserts in this account that Boone was beyond any reasonable 
doubt a Virginian at heart: 

Inasmuch as Kentucky was, until 1792, an integral part of the Old Dominion, 


Boone was to be a Virginian during the next twenty-six years. This was a longer 
period than he sojourned in any other state." 


Abingdon, Virginia, a cultural center for the western part of the state, is 
perhaps the focal point of Boone stories and lore in the Old Dominion. The 
town site was once his camping ground, and the town creek is named after 
him. A leading Abingdon family possesses a piece of bark on which is in- 
scribed that legendary Boone trademark: “D. Boone Kilt a Bar.” Although 
skeptical about authenticity of this relic, James Taylor Adams, editor of the 
Cumberland Empire and local historian of the region, has no doubt that 
Boone is the leading hero in western Virginia. He writes: 

There are many legends of his bravery and daring adventures. He spent one winter 
and part of a summer in Russell County and his son was killed in Lee County. 
Scarcely a creek or hollow in this part of the country but a tree has been reported 
there bearing his name, initials, or the carved statement that “D. Boone Kilt a Bar.” 
If all these inscriptions were true, old Daniel must have put in the better part of his 
time carving on the bark of trees.!* 


A Boone prototype has been established in art as well as in literature. 
Horatio Greenough’s famous work in the National Capitol, portraying the 
contest between civilization and barbarianism as a death struggle between 
Boone and an Indian brave, set forth what has become an official view.” 
A number of painters have reflected the same type of prototype, but only 
one of them painted him from real life. This was Chester Harding, who 
traveled to Missouri to paint the ninety-year-old Boone in 1819."° George 


12Morton wrote histories of Bath, Alleghany, Highland, Rockbridge, and Frederick counties, 
as well as other volumes which dealt with local material and lore. For a list of his works, cf. 
i J. Cappon’s Bibliography of Virginia History Since 1865 (Charlottesville, Michie Co., 
1930). 

13Oren F. Morton, Story of Daniel Boone (Hot Springs, Va., 1913), p. 15. 

14Letter to the author from James Taylor Adams, Big Laurel, Virginia, dated September 7, 1948. 

15For interesting comments on Boone in art, and his role as a philosopher of primitivism, see 
chapter V in Henry Nash Smith’s Virgin Land, The American West as Symbol and Myth 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950). 

16Harding’s experience is recounted in Otto Rothert’s “Harding’s and Other Portraits of Daniel 
Boone” in Kentucky School Journal, XII, no. 1, September 1934, pp. 41 f. 
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C. Bingham, a Virginia-born painter who sought out his subjects on the 
frontier, painted in 1851 “The Emigration of Daniel Boone,” which shows 
the old hunter leading a group of settlers into a lush, idyllic land. Others 
who painted the same kind of Daniel Boone were James Audubon, Thomas 
Sully, and Alonzo Chappel. 

The single group of Americans over which the Boone symbol probably 
exerts the greatest influence is teen-age boys. The whole Boy Scout move- 
ment is an outgrowth of pioneer worship by the youth of the land, and the 
shadow of Boone looms large over the much-reprinted Boy Scout literature. 
As part of the Bicentennial Celebration of Daniel Boone in 1934, Scouts 
from all over the nation made pilgrimages to his tomb in Kentucky. That 
year the General Assembly of Kentucky passed a resolution creating a com- 
mission to “promote and direct a fitting celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of Boone’s birth.” Shrines to Boone’s memory were established 
at Boonesborough, Boone’s Station, Bryan’s Station, and Big Licks Battle- 
field. In Washington Congress passed a law authorizing the minting of 
600,000 souvenir half dollars, and eulogies of Boone filled the legislaitve 
halls. While Boone’s reputation has grown steadily, it has not rivaled that 
of the reigning trinity of heroes, Lincoln, Washington, and Jefferson. Un- 
like them, Boone is not closely connected with governmental or political 
symbols, and does not exercise the same kind of appeal. Still he has a unique 
place in not only American, but world, symbolism: he represents man’s 
protest against the restraints of society, and an ever-encroaching technology. 
In his poem “To Daniel Boone” William R. Wallace reflected well this 
quality that so fascinates the twentieth century mind: 


One State 
Have I made eminent with the wild, 
And men have that from me which they call “Peace.” 
Still do the generations press for room, 
And surely they shall have it. Tell them this: 
Say “Boone, the old state-builder, hath gone forth 
Again, close to the sunset.” 


Small wonder, then, that the western part of the Old Dominion, deficient 
in memories of and connections with the great Virginians of the Tidewater 
and Piedmont regions, has saved the loftiest place on Olympus for that 
paragon in buckskin, Daniel Boone. In these hills and valleys live Vir- 
ginians who have accorded him a warmer place in their hearts than the 
Father of their Country, the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
and the peerless leader of the Confederacy. 
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A CENTURY OF THE SOUTHERN PLANTATION 


by SHELDON Van AuKEN* 


Tuis is a study of the continuity of the Southern plantation from its high- 
noon position in the ante-bellum South to its significant role in the South 
of today. The very phrase, “Southern plantation,” especially in connection 
with the Old South, is suggestive of romance: tall white columns rise before 
the eye, limitless fields spread white with cotton, happy darkies sing, and 
lordly gentlemen leap from their saddles to bow over the white hands of 
demure belles. And the connotation of “the South today” is also romantic, 
but in a very different way: it is the almost-gothic horror of a tale by Faulk- 
ner, it is an American President talking of the “nation’s economic problem 
number one” while his articulate lady visits the ramshackle dreariness of a 
sharecropper cabin. Here are two full-blown legends, rising in romantic and 
too-simple clarity between the American and the American South. What 
has the Southern plantation to do with a half-starved tenant? In war and 
reconstruction, according to reputable histories, the plantation system dis- 
integrated; “Wingate Hall” has tumbled down; there is only the memory 
of a vanished splendor — and Tobacco Road. 

But the plantation did not die, did not fail. Through war and invasion, 
reconstruction and the New South, the plantation lived and expanded and 
remained the strongest element of the Southern scene. In the twentieth 
century plantations spread across the richest acres of the South. And the 
plantation, economically and socially, bears as close a relation to the South 
of Talmadge or Arnall as it did to the South of John Caldwell Calhoun. 

It may be that the solution of the problem of the South is bound up with 
the fate of the plantation in the South: except as it is — except as the plan- 
tation suffers from or produces the South’s ills — this study is not concerned 
with the overall regional problem. This is not an examination of tenancy 
per se. Nor is it, it seems well to add, a study of the race problem, of the 
status of the small farm, or of the coming of industrialism — except as these 
contribute to an understanding of the plantation. 

But the plantation is central to any understanding of the South. Since 
before there were white men in New England it has been, perhaps, the most 


*Mr. Van Auken is assistant professor of history and English a chburg College, Lynchburg, 
Callege, Oxford 


Virginia. He will spend the session of 1950-51 at Jesus Co 
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significant aspect of a South differentiated by it from the rest of the nation. 
The South cannot be understood except through an understanding of the 
plantation system and its enduring strength as a cultural and economic 
concept. To reach this understanding, it is necessary to examine the plan- 
tation — beyond the white-pillared mansion and the dusky slaves singing 
in the cotton fields, beyond the share-cropper and his gaunt mule — the 
plantation as it was and is. It must be considered, not merely as an agri- 
cultural and economic institution, but as a way of life for planter and 
workers. Its utility in the Old South must be determined as well as its 
present function and, perhaps, its survival value for the future. 


The ante-bellum plantation of the legend was inextricably bound up 
with and based on Negro slavery and the cultivation of the great staple, 
cotton. But the plantation flourished before slavery and has survived it 
by nearly a century. Long before the introduction of cotton, planters grew 
wealth for export in the form of tobacco, rice, indigo, and sugar. Neither 
slave labor nor cotton is essential to the system. It is necessary, however, 
to get at the basis of the plantation. Rupert B. Vance has said that it “de- 
manded four factors: fertile, plentiful land, either level or rolling; a labor 
supply, docile and of low social status; management involving social as well 
as economic supervision; and a staple crop.”' Thompson calls the planta- 
tion “a form of political organization for the purpose of producing an agri- 
cultural staple which usually is sold upon a world market.”* Both of these 
writers reiterate that the outstanding single characteristic is supervision 
or control; this authority principle was obviously present, in a high degree, 
in the period of slavery; less obviously, but as certainly, present today. One 
of the greatest students of the plantation, Ulrich B. Phillips, distinguishes 
it from the farm where the proprietor does the work himself or works along- 
side his helpers; if the farm expands a time will come when the owner 
no longer can combine labor and supervision: “At this point where full 
differentiation of administration from labor occurs . . . the farm changes 
into a plantation, whatever the number of its operatives may be.”* Other 
special definitions of the plantation may be introduced later, but the fore- 
going, mutually-supplementary views apply with equal force to the twen- 
tieth-century and the ante-bellum plantation. 


1W. T. Couch (Ed.), Culture in the South (Chapel Hill, 1934), ge 
ae T. Thompson, “Expansion and the Plantation System” in Journal of Sociology, 41 

OV. 1935), Pp. 314. 

3U. B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929), p. 305. 
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The Old South itself made no such clear distinctions. The word “plan- 
tation” had originally meant a group of colonists who were “planted” or 
settled.* Thus Virginia was a plantation. But as various entrepreneurs 
received large individual grants of land, the word came to be applied to 
such grants and the people on them. In time it came to be generally under- 
stood that “planting” was farming with slaves. 

By the ante-bellum period the plantation was already old, well over two 
hundred years old. It was a well-established and flourishing institution and 
to the unprejudiced contemporary eye showed no signs of that decadence 
which was perceptible to many later scholars. The system was still expand- 
ing vigorously, and the world was still demanding cotton and tobacco. The 
South was the plantation South; the few cities and towns existed merely to 
serve the great staples. There were small farms, many of them, but their 
owners either aspired to become planters themselves or their voices in oppo- 
sition to the system were unheard.’ Probably no more than a quarter of the 
white families had a property interest in slaves — or, in many cases, property 
interest in a slave. Only two or three thousand families held as many as 
a hundred slaves.® Nevertheless, the plantation system ruled the South, 
and the great plantation set the standards for the lesser. 

But, however dominant, the system by no means covered the whole 
South. The hills and mountains had never been penetrated, and the regions 
of poor, sandy soil were avoided. It was where the land was fertile and 
either gently rolling or level, particularly in the rich river bottoms, that the 
plantations were concentrated. The great plantation areas were Tidewater 
Virginia and South Carolina, the better parts of the Piedmont from Vir 
ginia to Georgia, Bluegrass Kentucky, the Black Belt of Alabama, and the 
Mississippi River bottoms from Missouri to New Orleans.’ 

The average ante-bellum plantation is estimated to have comprised a 
thousand acres and to have been worked by sixty to a hundred slaves.*® Since 
every planter’s chief ambition was to acquire more land and more slaves, 
or more land to take care of the natural increase of his slaves, there were 

4E. T. Thompson, “The Natural History of Agricultural Labor in the South” (reprinted from 
American Studies in Honor of W. K. Boyd, Duke University, 1940), p. 128. 

5Hinton R. Helper was the most articulate Southerner in opposition to the system, but, although 
his Impending Crisis created a sensation in the North and an answering storm of planter protest 
in the South, his voice was largely unheard by the poorer whites for whose benefit it was written. 

6A. B. Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 1831-1841 (The American Nation, a History, Vol. XVI, 
New York and London, 1906), pp. 67-68. He estimates that 350,000 families out of 1,800,000 
owned slaves, but that 77,000 had but one, and only 2,300 families owned as many as 100 slaves. 


7F. P. Gaines, The Southern Plantation (New York, 1924), p. 144- 
8W. B. Hesseltine, The South in American History (New York, 1943), pp. 264-267. 
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many estates which grew much larger. But there was a limiting factor which 
caused increments of land to be made into separate plantations rather than 
added to the old. This limitation in the size of the individual unit was the 
distance to the outer fields. Phillips has pointed out that a half hour’s trudge 
each way by the work gang might cost more in time and energy than could 
be offset by quantity production; he concludes that two miles was perhaps 
the extreme radius, and that “a hundred slaves tilling a thousand acres 
might constitute a unit of maximum efficiency . . . ”” 

The physical appearance of the “big house” and the “quarter,” the fields 
stretching away to the horizon and the long, tree-bordered lane, have been 
so favored a subject of novelistic description that it is necessary to add only 
that comparatively few of the houses could actually qualify as mansions. 
The organization and workings of this little world of the plantation have 
been described less often. Perhaps the first thing to say about it is to repeat 
that the plantation existed for the production of a cash crop, and it was 
organized with this end in view. In spite of charges that it was unable or 
unwilling to produce any other crops, even to the food and feed consumed 
on the estate,"” most planters, as a matter of deliberate policy, attempted 
to make their plantations self-sufficient in every expedient regard."' There 
were plantations, especially in the newer regions, which imported a portion 
of their needs, but “studies of plantation records and of the census reports 
for separate counties show that in the main plantations and farms were at 
least self-sufficing if not surplus-producing as to such supplies as they could 
economically produce.”"* This effort toward self-sufficiency extended not 
only to the growing of grains, gardens, fruit, and livestock but to the pro- 
duction of goods needed by the plantation community. Thus most planta- 
tions had their weavers and spinners, shoemakers, and other slave artisans. 

The plantation was in fact a complex and efficient organization. At the 
top and center was the owner who often performed all the managerial func- 
tions. But, if he was prosperous enough, he employed an overseer — usually 
on shares — and, in the case of an exceptionally large estate or more than 
one under the same ownership, a steward to keep the books and oversee the 
overseer. In the work force there was normally a high degree of speciali- 


‘ 


9U. B. Phillips, op. cit., p. 136. 

a. see F. L. Olmstead, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States (New York, 1856), pp. 
378-379. 

~~ B. Phillips, “Plantations with Slave Labor and Free” in Agrictltural Histor», XII (Jan. 
193 , P- 80. 

12B. B. Kendrick and A. M. Amett, The South Looks at Its Past (Chapel Hill. 1 935), p. €4- 
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zation: the field staff of one Virginia plantation consisted of eight plowmen, 
twenty-two hoe hands, two wagoners, four ox drivers, three herders, a 
stableboy and a hostler. This was in addition to a miller, carpenters, black- 
smiths, stonemasons, and the domestic staff and crafts.’ Some plantations 
employed a task system in the field work, each worker having his time to 
himself after he had accomplished an assigned stint. But the gang system 
was more generally prevalent. These gangs, sometimes directly under the 
overseer and sometimes in the charge of Negro “drivers,” were in the fields 
from dawn to dark. The pace, however, was leisurely with a long noon rest 
and other pauses, all regulated by the plantation bell. Legends of slaves 
being worked to death notwithstanding, slaves were rarely worked beyond 
or even up to their capacity, owing to their value as property (a good field 
hand sold for as much as $1,800.) and owing also to their own disinclination 
for work. It was not uncommon for planters to hire Irish or other free labor 
for the more rigorous or dangerous jobs so as not to risk their slave-property. 
The assignment of tasks or specialized work to the slaves was on the basis 
of strength and ability, the lighter work going to the women or the old. 
Perhaps the important fact is that there existed some incentive for the slave 
to learn for he might thereby gain a more desirable job as a craftsman or 
a house servant. 

An examination of the Negro’s position in the plantation order discloses 
that, in addition to being treated with the care that is accorded to valuable 
property, he was on the whole treated with kindness. The exceptions oc- 
curred on the relatively-few absentee-owner estates where the overseer was 
required to produce results and there was no inquiry into his methods. But 
in the vast majority of cases the slave knew his master and felt a high degree 
of loyalty toward him — the slaves themselves refused to permit indifference 
and insisted upon being possessed.'* The lash was rarely used, and cruel 
punishments were unusual. Many of the slaves who ran away were running 
away from work rather than harsh treatment, as their reappearance after 
the picking season indicated.” Although the master might legally part 
husband and wife — perhaps the most unhappy feature of the slave regime 
—a considerable number of planters refused to do so. The slave 
one thing which is not without value even today: he had absolute security. 
When he grew too old to work, he sat in the sun the rest of his days. What- 


13[bid., p. 54, quoting U. B. Phillips. 

14R. B. Vance, Human Factors in Cotton Culture (hereafter called Human Factors) (Chapel 
Hill, 1929), p. 50, quoting U. B. Phillips. 

15SW. B. Hesseltine, op. cit., p. 274. 
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ever the cotton price, he had plenty to eat, and there was usually a plan- 
tation doctor or one on contract to take care of his ills. He was permitted 
to have his own garden patch — with time to work it — and sometimes he 
was permitted to sell its produce, items of his own handicraft, or eggs from 
his chickens for his own profit."* Some slaves were allowed to hire them- 
selves out to neighboring planters on Sunday’? His cabin was weather- 
tight (though barren of comfort), and his food plentiful if not delicate. 
Although the law forbade the education of slaves, it was widely disobeyed 
and many plantations maintained schools, especially in religious matters. 
There was probably less child labor as well as less suffering from privation 
than now exists in the exigencies of tenancy. Gaines has concluded that 
“it seems entirely probable that the average black on the Southern estate 
was, in moderate degree, happy and loyal . . . [and that] his peaceful frame 
of mind was not greatly disturbed by the mere condition of slavery . . . 
Keenest students of plantation life have concurred that the Negro’s lot 
was reasonably tolerable to him.” 

The attitude of the planter toward his slaves — and toward the poorer 
whites as well — was strongly paternalistic. His treatment of the Negroes 
was predicated not on color or the fact of slavery but upon his conviction 
of their childlike mentality." Apparently the planter honestly did not be- 
lieve the Negro could be educated to citizenship. And so he treated his 
slaves much as he might treat his horses or dogs — with care, with kindness, 
and with authority. This planter attitude is important because of its sur- 
vival: it consisted of a real feeling of responsibility and an equally real dis- 
belief in the mental capability of his charge. 

Although the plantation was often an isolated and self-sufficing com- 
munity with, to a large extent, its own law, customs, and even its own 
Negro dialect, and although travellers frequently commented on its re- 
semblance to the English manor in structure and in “the autonomy, as far 
as consistent with state administration, of the individual estates,”” it dif- 
fered from the great feudal baronage in one important particular: the plan- 
tation existed primarily to produce and sell a cash crop. The planter’s eco- 
nomic link with the outside world was the factor, an important component 


16A. B. Hart, op. cit., pp. 104-105. 

ITbid. 

18F. P. Gaines, op. cit., p. 224. 

19E. T. Thompson, “The Planter in the Pattern of Race Relations in the South” in Social 
Forces, 19 (Dec. 1940), p- 250. 

20F. P. Gaines, op. cit., p. 153. 
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of ante-bellum society. This individual was likely to be a gentleman of 
wealth, brains, and a high sense of business honor; he not only sold the 
plantation cotton, but he acted as the plantation purchasing agent." Re. 
lations between planter and factor were curiously informal: the planter 
accepted the accounting of the factor without question, and the factor lent 
money to the planter on no more than a personal pledge. 

But the plantation was something more than industrialized agriculture: 
it was a way of life which was eminently satisfactory to those who possessed 
it and greatly desired by those who did not. It is hardly necessary to describe 
the social and cultural life of the fortunate few — Benét’s “Wingate Hall” 
was not overdrawn — but it is necessary to make clear that such a way of 
life was the chief contribution of the ante-bellum plantation in that it set 
the standards for the whole South and has remained an enduring ideal. The 
foremost student of the plantation tradition, Francis Pendleton Gaines, 
states: “The supremacy of the great estate in the thinking of the South can- 
not be successfully challenged . . . The plantation was the ideal community 
of the South, ‘its laws and usages as dominant socially as its economic in- 
fluence was dominant politically.’”* The large planter desired to maintain 
a social order in which he was at the pleasantly patrician top; the small 
planter aspired to become a great one; the yeoman was ambitious to get a 
slave and rise into the small planter class. And — with new rich lands in 
the undeveloped Southwest — it was always possible for an ambitious man 
to achieve landed wealth and position. The existence of social mobility 
prevented any wide or genuine resentment against the system, and the very 
presence of the Negro was a restraint on the growth of class consciousness 
— race consciousness was, as it has always been in the South, more impor- 
tant. The poorest “po’ white” was able, at least, to look down on the black 
man. And if the poor white did resent the plantation system, he still pre- 
ferred it to its alternative: emancipation with the Negro a freeman and 
an equal. Thus the plantation regime had a genuine strength in the South 
that it is not always given credit for. An understanding of this strength — 
the strength of a tradition and a way of life and an ideal, an aristocratic 
ideal in a democratic South — is a prerequisite to understanding the post 
war period. 

The plantation of the Old South met and passed its greatest test in the 
War for Southern Independence. When the plantation gentry rode away 


21R. B. Vance, op. cit., pp. 50-51. 
22F, P. Gaines, op. cit., p. 146. 
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to join the Confederate armies, many estates were left with only the women 
and the old to direct their operations. And the armies required food. The 
plantation had produced food crops for its own consumption, but now for 
the first time in its long history it abandoned the great cash staples and pro- 
duced with efficiency large quantities of corn, grains, potatoes, fruits and 
vegetables, and livestock. The armies may have been hungry at times, but 
it was a problem of transportation, not of production. Meanwhile the blue 
forces penetrated the South and the word of freedom spread to every remote 
plantation. With the masters gone to war and discipline relaxed, now was 
the time for the dreaded servile insurrection or at least escape: but there 
was neither — no revolt and comparatively few runaways. The antebellum 
plantation showed its adaptability in the efficient diversification of crops, and 
the basic strength of its social system in the loyalty and stability of the slaves. 

But whatever the strength of the plantation system to resist Northern 
ideas, it was not strong enough in men — especially since the black element 
of the population was non-combatant — or equipment to resist the vast su- 
periority of the North in soldiers and ships and every appliance of war. 
Another concept of civilization and democracy came on and proved — so 
far as better guns and bigger armies prove — that the South’s way of life 
was inferior by submerging it. 


At this point, according to a number of historians, occurred the break-up 
of the plantation system. At this point, according to others, it displayed its 
greatest adaptability. The problem of tracing the plantation is confused by 
the variety of definitions. If it is based upon slave labor, if the agricultural 
work must be done by gangs working in the plantation fields, then the 
system did disintegrate. But, if the plantation is merely a large-scale unit 
of agricultural production in which the landowner controls the labor of 
others in the growing of a staple crop, then the plantation survived. The 
latter view is in accordance with those basic elements of the plantation which 
were examined on a foregoing page, and it has come to be accepted. But 
the problem is still difficult, owing partly to the fact that the census has 
largely ignored the plantation and has instead counted the component 
tenant holdings as separate farms, and partly to a general neglect among his- 
torians of the post-war plantation as an aspect of the Southern rural scene. 
It is impossible to determine for any given period of the late nineteenth 
or early twentieth centuries the size and condition of the average plantation 


or how many of them existed. No one, apparently, knows with any degree 
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of certainty how many of the ante-bellum plantations survived still under 
the control of their original owners or their descendants. The historian of 
the South has a not-unnatural tendency to devote most of his attention to 
the more colorful periods of the Old South or else to a consideration of the 
political consequences of the war. 

When “Lee’s Miserables” came straggling home after Appomattox, a 
dreary scene met their eyes, even where Sherman’s armies had not left com- 
plete desolation. The plantations not only were stripped of most of their 
livestock and equipment but were at a standstill. To most of the ex-slaves 
freedom meant, first of all, freedom from work. While waiting for “forty 
acres and a mule” and for government rations, they hung around the army 
camps and towns — except when they paid “Ol Massa” a visit in the dead 
of night to steal one more chicken. There were certain notable exceptions 
— Toombs and Stephens retained virtually all of their former slaves,” as 
did other kindly masters — but they were exceptions. The activities of the 
Freedmen’s Bureaus, encouraging the Negroes to expect the dividing up of 
the plantations as well as continued federa] rations, made it impossible in 
many cases for the planters to deal with the blacks on any basis of reality. 

Wealth had been stripped from the South: the greatest source of wealth, 
slaves, was gone; cotton in storage was confiscated; CS money and bonds 
were worthless paper. There remained to the planter only his much-depre- 
ciated land and his agricultural knowledge; and to the Negro, his labor — 
but without the old security. As long as the government refrained from 
hanging the defeated planter or confiscating and dividing his land — both 
of which were proposed — it was inevitable that the old combination of 
land, management, and labor should come together again. Thus, when it 
became apparent to the freedman that he was not to be supported in leisure, 
he returned to his old master. 

The problem was to work out a system, moderately satisfactory to both 
planter and laborer, which fitted the facts of the South’s battered economy. 
In the first year or two following the war a great many planters attempted, 
with borrowed capital, to operate on the wage system. A fatal drawback 
existed, however, in the newly freed Negro’s concept of liberty. With vir- 
tually no training in or understanding of the meaning of democracy and 
citizenship, freedom had meant to him in essence, first, freedom from hard 
work and, second, freedom to move. Therefore he celebrated his new dig- 
nity and put both elements of freedom to the test by leaving the plantation. 


23] bid., p. 226. 
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When necessity brought about his return, he felt cheated. And as soon as 
he had a month’s wages in his pocket, he was very much inclined to return 
to “freedom.” Many planters, moreover, were unable to borrow the neces- 
sary capital to resume production on the wage system. Others were con- 
vinced that the free Negro could never become an efficient worker, and 
there were a few experiments with imported Irish or coolie labor. Although 
a large number of planters who could not borrow money allowed their 
estates to lie fallow, some of them attempted experiments on the basis of 
shared crops. A curiously feudal system, which might have resulted in 
something like serfdom, was set up in one area of South Carolina: each 
worker was given a house, wood-cutting privileges, and six acres of land 
to cultivate for himself; in return he had to work two days of each week, 
ten months a year, in the plantation fields.™ 

But the solution of the problem which was to be effective all over the 
South in bringing the two races together again on the plantations was share- 
tenancy. It was not altogether new in the South. Outside the plantation 
area, among the poorer whites, a form of share-cropping had appeared at 
least two decades before the war.” Now it spread rapidly, its success owing 
to acceptance by both planter and worker. If to the landlord tenancy meant 
a lower standard of output, it at least permitted him to keep his land in use, 
brought some return, and made it possible for him to share the financial 
tisk of production. To the Negro, tenancy brought the dignity of an “inde- 
pendent” farmer and a considerable degree of freedom from control. At 
first planters endeavored to work the blacks in gangs in the old way, though 
without overseers. Then the gangs were divided into competitive groups, 
and finally each tenant with his family worked his own small patch. Simi- 
larly, the laborers returned at first to the “quarter” but eventually it became 
onerous to trudge the distance to their individual fields, and one by one 
the cabins were moved out to the holdings. 

There are two facts of especial significance about this transition from 
slave labor to free. First, the authority principle, which has been described 
as the essential characteristic of the plantation system, was weakened but 
not destroyed. In ways which shall be examined, the planter still exerted 
considerable control over the former slaves — and this control was to increase. 
The second significant fact concerns the basic unit of labor: it had been 


*4O. Zeichner, “The Transition from Slave Labor to Free Agricultural Labor in the Southern 
States” in Agricultural History, 13 (Oct. 1939), p. 31- 
%E. T. Thompson, “Natural History,” p. 151, quoting Marjorie Mendenhall. 
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the individual, assigned to work on the basis of ability, age, and strength, 
in slavery days; now the unit became the family. The planter’s contract 
was with the tenant alone, but the size of the Negro’s family was taken into 
consideration since his value in the picking season depended on how many 
children he could bring into the field. It became increasingly difficult for 
an unmarried Negro to get any sort of a tenancy contract. 

The federal government, through the Freedmen’s Bureaus and by mili- 
tary occupation, had made the problem of readjustment more difficult in 
numerous ways. But in the seventies formal Reconstruction came to an 
end, and a few years later, in the Civil Rights cases of 1883, the Supreme 
Court, in effect, turned over the whole problem to the South to handle in its 
own way.” The plantation had by this time assumed the economic and social 
pattern it was to hold with but minor and gradual changes into the twentieth 
century. From various descriptions of individual plantations, it is possible 
to obtain an idea of the functioning and organization of the average plan- 
tation of the last quarter of the nineteenth century — the plantation of the 
“New South.” 


The plantation, one of those places in the rich black prairie belt, lay basking 
contentedly in the sunshine of the late seventies. A casual observer would have for- 
gotten for the moment that only a few years had intervened since the smoke of battle 
had rolled over the land . . . for the Quarter still held its picturesque occupants and 
the cotton fields still resounded to the melody of voices that fell like a benediction . . .” 


The “big house” still stood and the darkies still called the old Colonel, 
“Mahrster.” The writer, who was a girl in this period, manages to evoke 
almost as nostalgic a picture of the post-war plantation as others have done 
of the ante-bellum. 

But in reality the picture was not quite so romantic. The “big house” was 
probably beginning to show the ravages of time and the elements. The old 
master may still have ridden about his acres, but young master was perhaps 
considering whether he might do better as a professional man in town. 
Many of the planters, and their tenants as well, were undergoing a struggle 
for survival. 

Perhaps one of the most fundamental changes was that the “big house” 
was no longer the busy center of a complex social and economic world. 


26R. H. Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought (New York [1946]), pp. 135 
136. 

27Mildred R. Saffold, Sugar Babe — A Sketch of Plantation Life in the Seventies (New York, 
1940), p. 8. 
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The Quarter’s “picturesque occupants” had, in general, moved out to their 
remote cabins. There was no longer any clear-cut policy of self-sufficiency. 
The artisans and craftsmen had no place in the new order; each tenant must 
buy or make for himself. The old planter had felt responsible for every 

phase of his slave’s existence — religion, training, health, food and clothing. 
His plantation had been organized to produce many articles needed by the 
community, and he had bought other items in large lots. Now these became 
the tenant’s own responsibility — although there was a notable survival of 

ternalism on many plantations — and the new age was notable for the 
rise of the village store. The quantity production of goods by industry made 
the abandonment of many crafts inevitable, of course, but even such spe- 
cialization as would have been profitable on a more centralized estate — 
specialized agricultural work or crafts like carpentry and smithing — became 
impracticable. One regrettable result of this was the loss of incentive to 
learn in order to rise in the plantation community, and another was the ex- 
clusion of the Negroes from many trades which survived as village rather 
than plantation functions. The social coherence of the old plantation had 
disappeared, and there was nothing to take its place. 

The plantation remained, however, an economic unit. In spite of regrets 
over the passing of the old ways, the planters adapted themselves with con- 
siderable efficiency to the new system. Two major types of tenancy became 
more or less standardized. The first of these, share-cropping, was favored by 
most planters as it enabled them to exert more effective control. Under this 
system the planter furnished equipment, livestock, house and land, and 
the share-cropper furnished only his labor; the resultant crop was equally 
divided after production costs — fertilizer, ginning and baling — had been 
deducted. The other major system, called share-renting or share-tenancy, 
was preferred by most of the tenants and, at first, at least, by some of the 
planters; it provided for the renter’s furnishing everything except land and 
house for which he paid a share-rent consisting usually of a third of his 
cotton and a fourth of his corn. Croppers generally aspired to rise to the 
status of share-renting, but frequently dropped back again because of in- 
efcient management or a poor crop year. 

A fundamental conflict, then and now, between planter and tenant is 
represented in the survival of these two systems: the conflict between su- 


*8This system of equal sharing of costs and profits represented an evolution from the earlier 
attitude that labor, land, and management each deserved a third of the gross proceeds — or, in 
¢fect, two-thirds to the planter who paid all production costs. 
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pervision and efficiency, on the one hand, and independence of control, 
on the other. It was early decided in court decisions as well as by general 
usage that the cropper was not a true tenant but rather one who was work- 
ing for wages (i.e., share-wages) — and his work was supervised on that 
basis. The supervision resulted in increased production, benefitting both 
planter and cropper. But the latter, pining for independence of control, 
used his profits to buy a mule and then refused to work except as a share- 
renter. The planters, however, greatly disliked this system, believing — in 
the words of a Georgia saying — that “the Negro renter’s foot is poison to 
the land.” This is a succinct way of saying that the share-renter’s holding 
degenerates: grass encroaches on the cropland, houses go into disrepair, and 
fences are used for firewood. A minority of the planters found no such 
dire consequences from share-renting and apparently preferred the system. 
One Georgia planter, operating 16,000 acres with 142 tenants, attempted 
to convince his workers by demonstration of the economic superiority of 
share-cropping. Laying out a sixty-acre tract into two thirty-acre farms, he 
had the same tenant farm both with the same equipment, one under super- 
vision and the other according to his own ideas: the supervised farm pro 
duced twenty-two bales of cotton to the other’s twelve. The tenant, never- 
theless, refused to stay on except as a renter.*” Owing to the great shortage 
of Negro labor in the years following the war — a shortage caused by the 
removal of many to the city and by the lessened efficiency of the individual 
negro” — most planters found it necessary to take the Negroes on almost 
any terms. But because of the widely-recognized need of control, planters 
by common consent began to force both classes of tenants to accept super- 
vision. In The Natural History of Agricultural Labor in the South, Edgar 
T. Thompson wrote that, regardless of the legal differences in their status: 

In actual practice the planter deals with his share-tenants [i.e., share-renters] about 
as he does with his share-croppers; he is likely to make little or no distinction between 
them in the practical affairs of operating a plantation . . . The actual degree of super 
vision exercised may vary from cases where it is so complete that the planter dictates 
almost every detail to other cases where tenants are largely left to their own devices. 


However, in the latter cases the planter’s potential power may at almost any time go 
into action.%? 


29R. P. Brooks, The Agrarian Revolution in Georgia, 1865-1912 (Bulletin of the University of 
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Reference has been made to the Negro concept that ability to “move on” 
constituted an important element of freedom. This idea did not disappear in 
the post-Reconstruction era: on the contrary, it gained in strength and be- 
came a fixed part of the plantation pattern. It expressed itself by annual 
moves to other plantations. In a folk study called The Shadow of the Plan- 
tation, Charles S. Johnson, after noting that even today the largest per- 
centage of the Negroes in rural Alabama live in the county of their birth, 


describes how: 


Year after year these families continue to live and move about the county, but 
rarely leaving it. The tenant turnover is high. Their one outstanding means of assert- 
ing freedom is this mobility, although within an extremely narrow range. Planters 
can never tell which of their tenants will be with them the following year, but of 
one thing they can be fairly certain — that they will not leave the county, and in time 
will rotate, of their own choice, back to the point of beginning.** 


Many planters are convinced that this roving tendency is a fundamental 
and outstanding characteristic of the Negro —although the conviction 
seems to be in error since there exists an important element of the plantation 
Negroes who remain always on the plantation of their birth, and also since 
white tenants — without the tradition of a change from slavery to freedom 
—adopt the migratory practices even more vigorously than the Negroes. 
Nevertheless, Negro wandering has been widespread in the plantation 
South, with several regrettable results: As the Negroes have left planta- 
tions where they or their ancestors were born, the intimate and paternal- 
istic relations between the races have tended to decline; and as the old patri-- 
archal cordiality of the upper classes — never characterized by antipathy 
—has been withdrawn, the race prejudice of the “poor white” has tended 
to become the dominant philosophy of the New South.* Equally tragic 
for the Negro tenant is that the excessive mobility of part of his group has 
prevented the development of any system whereby his way of life — his 
house and possessions and role in the plantation community — might gradu- 
ally improve. Because he is going to “move on” a tenant has little interest 
in his cabin or the plantation as a whole. And, more important perhaps, 
because the planter is convinced that the tenant has no interest in upkeep 
and improvement, he is inclined to provide no more than the bare mini- 
mum. This is not to neglect the fact that there is little incentive for a tenant 
to improve a holding on which he has no right of tenure beyond a year — 


~ BC, S. Johnson, The Shadow of the Plantation (Chicago, 1934), p. 25. 
4W. B. Hesseltine, op. cit., p- 485. 
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but the fact remains a large proportion of the Negroes would not bind them- 
selves to one plantation for over a year no matter what the planter provided. 
Around the turn of the century a Mississippi planter undertook an experi- 
ment designed to create a stable Negro peasantry by offering tenants espe- 
cially favorable conditions and terms. The tenants prospered greatly but, 
in spite of added incentives, as soon as they were on their feet most were 
ready to move on.” 

And yet many of the redeeming social features of the ante-bellum plan- 
tation did survive, especially in the relations between the more stable Ne- 
groes and the planters. A Georgia planter of 1881, D. C. Barrow, stressed 
the cordiality of the planter-tenant relations: “It is a point of honor with 
them to pay their rent . . . [but] whenever they get into trouble, they re 
mind their landlord that he is their old master, and generally get off with 
the payment of half the rent.” The planter continued in many cases to 
feel a sense of responsibility for the welfare of his tenants, and they con- 
tinued to accord him respect and obedience. 

On this same plantation, which was described as typical in the state, each 
tenant had a thirty-acre tract, half of which he devoted to cotton and the 
other half, except for food patches of garden and cane, to corn. Each tenant 
also had at least one cow. The more industrious Negroes were able to raise 
three times their rent cotton; the others at least paid their rent and had 
enough left over to buy clothes and “to be gay at Christmas.”*’ This planter 
was well satisfied with the tenant system and expressed no envy of the few 
great plantations around him which still were able to operate with wage 
gangs. It might be added, however, that the happy prosperity of this typical 
Georgia plantation of the eighties was increasingly less typical, in the suc- 
ceeding decades, of either Georgia or the South. 

The plantation of the New South operated on a considerably more com- 
plex credit system than the old factor-planter relationship. The new system 
was built around the lien laws — a landmark in Southern economic history 
—which were passed by the various states before 1868 and permitted a 
creditor to take a lien on the future production of goods in order to enable 
the producer to go ahead with his operations.* The new key figure, more 


35E. T. Thompson, “Natural History,” p. 155. 

36D. C. Barrow, “A Georgia Plantation” in Scribner's Magazine (The Century Illustrated), XX 
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central, perhaps, than the planter himself, except where the functions were 
combined, was the merchant who was usually cotton buyer and sometimes 
banker as well. The penniless Negro share-croppers had to be furnished 
with credit, or supplies on credit, and thus went into debt to merchant or 
planter. The planter borrowed from the merchant-banker who in turn ob- 
tained advances from the wholesaler, and the credit chain ran back to the 
Northern manufacturer and his banker.*’ Whenever possible, planters 
opened their own stores, and many merchants became landowners through 
the process of taking over land for debt. Thus in the New South there 
emerged two distinct classes: the banker-merchant-planter and the tenant- 
small landowner.“ The small landowner was in debt to the village store, 
and the tenant to the planter: and each was controlled in regard to what 
crops he should grow by this debt —a debt which took “the place of the 
overseer’s whip, the sheriff performing the duties of the ante-bellum ‘patter- 
roller.’ 

On the plantation the system operated to force the tenant to raise a speci- 
fied acreage of cotton under the direction of the planter, drawing his rations 
and clothing from the plantation store and being paid, after the cotton was 
sold, his half of the net proceeds less his debt — and less the huge interest, 
from 50 to 100 per cent,” on that debt. Sometimes, when settling-up came, 
the tenant was still in debt. There can be little doubt that planters some- 
times operated the system to keep the tenant in debt, chiefly in order to 
retain his services. But the injustices of the system operated against the 
planter also; it was only too common for the debt-ridden tenant, especially 
in a bad crop year, to exercise his prerogative of “moving on.” And thus 
did the merchant-planter justify the high “mark-ups” on “furnished” sup- 
plies. But, in spite of the Negro’s one means of registering protest, against 
the planter or against the gods, the planter’s control of the labor force was 
effective in most cases. And as in ante-bellum times the planter’s control 
of food was more important than the threat of the lash, so now control of 
food was more important than the fact of debt. The Negro had a tendency 
to regard his weekly allowance of food as the real return for his labor, and 
the yearly “settling-up” as a sort of Christmas gift. This feeling of a compen- 
sation more personal and special than money fitted in well with the some- 
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what feudal pattern of the plantation.** Thus in the New South as in the 
Old the Negro was fed, clothed, housed, and directed by the planter: there 
was a distinct tendency for the Negroes, especially the less-migratory ele- 
ment, to revert to something like the routine and relationships of slavery. 

The plantation was defined at the beginning of this study in terms of 
land, labor, direction, and a staple crop. The War and Reconstruction 
brought about profound changes in the basis of relationship between two 
of these — labor and management — and, to some extent, in the relation- 
ship of each to the land. The most important of these changes have been 
examined. The planter found it necessary in the post-war years to become 
a merchant also, and thus became allied with the rising business class of 
the South. At the same time, plantation labor settled into the standardized 
patterns of tenancy. The old basis of labor had been racial; now, although 
legal and customary attitudes toward tenancy remained on a racial basis,® 
the actual basis became economic. White tenancy made its appearance 
and grew so rapidly that, by the first years of the new century, one expert 
estimated that half the South’s cotton was grown by whites, and predicted 
— somewhat rashly — that the Negro would be entirely supplanted by the 
white man at “a time probably not very far off.” The other two elements 
of the plantation — land and the staple — changed less; alongside the sweep- 
ing changes in the position of planter and ex-slave, it must have seemed 
that the growing of cotton or tobacco and the land itself were among the 
eternal verities. But there was change. With every passing decade the land 
became less fertile and more worn and eroded, the amount of fertilizer 
required greater and greater. The dominions of the staples changed with 
the years: the center of cotton production crossed the Mississippi toward the 
rich lands of the Southwest, and that of tobacco shifted from Virginia to 
Kentucky and thence to North Carolina. But these changes — the use of 
fertilizer to increase production and the expansion into new areas — tended 
to defeat their own ends, at least in cotton. The price declined steadily, 
averaging twelve cents a pound in the seventies, nine cents in the eighties, 
seven cents in the nineties, and varying from four to a dazzling fourteen 
in the decade following.” There were occasional good years, as well as 
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very bad ones, but the general trend of prices prevented any widespread 
prosperity in the Cotton Kingdom. 

As the strength and adaptability of the ante-bellum plantation system was 
tested by war and invasion, so the plantation of the New South was to be 
tried by an equally-grim invading army. The blue invader from the North 
had not been uninterested in cotton, at least the CS cotton in the ware- 
houses. The new grey invader from the South, however, was distinguished 
by a voracious interest in cotton in the boll. “The world’s largest consumer 
of raw cotton,” said Vance in 1929, “is the boll weevil.” This long-snouted 
insect entered the South from Mexico in the year 1892. Texas, like Mexico, 
followed a policy of non-resistence, although the weevil could probably 
have been confined by a ten-mile no-cotton zone. By 1903 the weevil 
reached Louisiana and crossed the Mississippi in 1907. It arrived in Georgia 
in 1914, and spread rapidly — much more rapidly than in the drier areas 
of the West — over the whole South. In the wake of the weevil followed 
economic disaster. Small farmers and great planters failed, and the mer- 
chants and bankers above them failed. The annual loss ran into hundreds 
of millions of dollars. One effect of this economic disorganization was to 
encourage the movement to the Southwest.” Another effect, more impor- 
tant to this study, was the weakening of the plantation. “In Alabama thou- 
sands of landlords were forced to dismiss their tenants and to close the com- 
missaries from which came the daily rations. Some planters in Alabama 
and Mississippi advised their tenants to leave and even assisted them. The 
banks and merchants refused to extend credit when cotton was no longer 
to be had as security.”"*” The majority of the plantations, however, met the 
crisis by turning from cotton to grains and foodstuffs, aided by the world’s 
demand for food during the war years. But even as the major production of 
such crops during the Civil War was but temporary, so with the end of the 
first World War and the almost simultaneous discovery of calcium-arsenate 
dusting as a method of weevil control, the plantation returned to cotton, 
accepting the boll weevil as one more risk and its control as one more cost 
of production. 

Thus once again the plantation system demonstrated its strength and 
adaptability in a major crisis. Once again it demonstrated convincingly its 
tenacity in holding to cotton and its unwillingness or inability to make any 


48R. B. Vance, op. cit., p. 89; other weevil statistics from same source. 
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| permanent and thorough-going diversification. But other forces were at 
. work in the South and the world which would, perhaps, end the long domi- 
2 nance of “King Cotton” or the longer dominance of the plantation itself — 

or both. The victory of the plantation system over the boll weevil, which 

threatened for a time to destroy that system, has arbitrarily been selected as 

the dividing event between the plantation in the “New South” and the 
plantation today — in what has been called the “prostrate South.” Even 
: the surrender of the Confederacy did not break the continuity of the plan- 
tation, but it entered a new world after Appomattox. Similarly, the plan- 
tation entered a new world after the Armistice with Germany — though 
the simultaneous defeat of the weevil was more immediate to the plantation 
—a world of American economic dominance, of disillusionment concerning 
certain traditional values, and of a new and developing social conscience. 


The United States government in 1910 undertook a special census of 
the plantation, not in the whole South but in a specially selected area of 325 
counties in eleven states. The experiment was not repeated; in order to retain 
comparability of figures, as the 1940 census explains, the old basis of listing 
tenant holdings as separate farms was retained. The 1910 census, therefore, 
supplemented by certain special studies, remains the foundation of knowl- 
edge as to the extent of the plantation system. Defining the plantation as 
“a continuous tract of land of considerable area under the general super- 
vision or control of a single individual or firm, all or a part of such tract 
being divided into at least five smaller tracts, which are leased to tenants,” 
the census tabulated nearly forty thousand plantations which included more 
than twenty-eight million acres. But an extensive study of more than a 
thousand Southern counties in 1941 discovered 551 cotton counties — al- 
3 most twice as many — where the plantation system was more or less domi- 
* nant.” This same study found that any one of these counties, its charac- 
:: teristics “determined by the demands and traditions of the cotton planta- 

tion,” will be nearly identical to another cotton county, perhaps a thousand 

miles away, though strikingly different from an adjacent non-cotton county.” 

The location of the plantation areas of the South is much the same as in 

ante-bellum times, that is, in the most level and fertile regions, except that 

the plantation has declined somewhat along the Atlantic coastal plain where 
51U. S. Census: “Plantation Farming in the United States” (Washington, 1916). 
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it includes but 28 per cent of the cultivated land, as compared to 64 per 
cent in the Alabama Black Belt or 85 per cent in the rich Yazoo Delta.™ 
But the decrease in Tidewater and also in the Piedmont has been balanced 
by development in the more western states. And, in spite of the economic 
vicissitudes of the period between the two World Wars, it is probable that 
the plantation has not altered greatly in numbers. In the great depression 
many plantations failed and were broken up, but a parallel process occurred 
in the consolidation of small farms taken over by banks and credit companies. 

But the depression in the cotton South marked no breath-taking swoop 
from skyscraper prosperity to the hard pavement below: it was merely the 
nadir in a long and heartbreaking decline. The steady fall of cotton prices 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century has been remarked; in the 
twenties, after reaching a spectacular wartime peak of forty cents a pound, 
cotton fell to ten cents and remained low in spite of the rise in most other 
prices. And then with the depression, in spite of the efforts of the federal 
Cotton Stabilization Corporation to bolster the price by buying millions of 
bales of surplus cotton, the price dropped to five cents.” In Dr. Vance’s 
All These People, published in 1945, he says: “The period from 1930 to 
1940 marks the most drastic changes the Southeast has undergone in its 
major crop-systems since the abolition of slavery . . . [owing to] the initiation 
of control of staple crops and the diversion of land to forage and cover 
crops.”*° Mr. Roosevelt’s administration was highly aware of the agricul- 
tural sickness of the South and attempted to find a remedy in several differ- 
ent ways: the A.A.A. attempted to guarantee the farmer a pre-World War I 
income both by control of acreage and production and by benefit payments 
or direct subsidies to the farmers. The planters profited by this measure — 
too often the tenants reduced their acreage while the landlord collected the 
benefit payments.” The New Deal also greatly improved the credit situ- 
ation with loans at low interest from the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion — again of benefit chiefly to the landlord who owned the land which 
served as security — and with the Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act of 1938 
which was designed to protect the farmer from foreclosures. Still another 
government effort was in the direction of resettlement and experimental 
co-operative farms, such as the Dyess colony, near Osceola, Arkansas; un- 
fortunately, according to an acute observer of the Southern scene, these 
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experiments appear to be somewhat too Utopian and out of relation to the 
realities of the cotton South to be of real value.” 

By and large the major results of the federal program, except for emer- 
gency financial aid to the planter, were few and there was little change in 
the plantation area. Perhaps the chief result was the heightened national 
and Southern awareness of the rural problem of the region. The plantation, 
in general, remained what it had been in the late nineteenth century, just 
as in essentials it was little different from the plantation of the Old South. 
Nevertheless, there were small changes resulting from a number of causes 
which suggest significant trends; and there were also certain, apparently 
small, survivals from earlier times which, perhaps, indicate significant 
strengths. 

The plantation in the South of today has been growing larger. In 1910 
the average plantation consisted of 724 acres; by 1934 it included 955 
acres and by 1937, 1,014° — thus reaching ante-bellum proportions. Simi- 
larly, the plantation community has been increasing — increasing in spite 
of labor-saving machinery. It was estimated in 1905 that the average num- 
ber of tenants per plantation did not exceed five or six families; five years 
later the figure was ten;® and between 1934 and 1937 the number increased 
from 15 to 16.% And it should be added, these plantations are returning to 
cotton from the forced diversification of the depression years: in 63 per 
cent of the cotton counties, the “fleecy staple” was the only important crop 
raised in 1941.” 

The planter in the South of today is economically strong® although his 
average net income — between twenty-five and thirty-five hundred a year 
in the late thirties’ — is low by national standards for a position requiring 
so much managerial and technical ability. Socially, the planter may repre- 
sent the class of merchants and professional men who obtained land in the 
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post-Civil War years, or he may be a descendant of the ante-bellum aris- 
tocracy. There is lack of data on how many of the old families retained 
control of their lands, but various sources indicate that a fairly large pro- 

rtion of them did.® But the social position of the planter has steadily de- 
clined, partly owing to a low income and partly to the centering of social 
activities in the cities; no genuine post-Civil War squirearchy has ever de- 
veloped. Nevertheless, though country life in the South has lost much 
of the old charm, the planter’s way of life is not entirely lacking in social 
compensations. In the rural areas social rank largely coincides with tenure 
status, and the South is still much aware of the great plantation tradition — 
however short of it the present plantation may be. Woofter has written, in 
The Plantation South Today: 


The plantation is an important factor in the social and community life of the 
South. Plantation customs set the pattern for smaller farm units. Large planters 
quite naturally become very influential through the prestige of large-scale operations. 
Add to this a sentimental attachment to land as a symbol, and the plantation remains 
the center, as it was a century ago, of Southern rural community life. 


It is in the planter’s relations with his Negro tenants that some of the 
most significant survivals of ante-bellum attitudes are to be found. The 
planter — by which is meant the landlord; there is little absentee owner- 
ship” — still maintains to a large degree an almost feudal sovereignty over 
his land and its people. It is traditional in plantation counties to leave to 
him the settlement of any trouble which may arise between planter and 
tenant or among the Negroes. Most crimes are regarded as “labor troubles” 
to be settled by the planter. The sheriff and other peace officers respect 
this tradition and consider themselves the planter’s agents.” Usually the 
planter feels considerable responsibility to exercise his power justly and 
—although in particularly poverty-stricken areas there have been cases of 
brutal cheating on the part of landlords as well as wily cheating on the 
part of tenants — usually the Negro can count on his “boss” or his “white 
folks” to safeguard his rights against another Negro or even against a white 
man. The plantation South is genuinely paternalistic even today, although 
planter responsibility reached a low ebb when federal paternalism appeared 
in the South in the form of relief during the depression. But the planters, 
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apparently, continue to feel an obligation not only to feed and clothe their 
tenants but to take care of them in trouble or sickness, and it is surprising 
to no one when the planter or the planter’s wife goes to the shack of a sick 
tenant to administer medicine or offer encouragement.” Yet the same 
planters will deny the Negro’s right to education, union membership, and 
citizenship. One of the authors of The South Looks at Its Past visited a 
North Carolina plantation in the thirties, and observed a decrepit 90-year- 
old Negro feebly swatting at flies on the porch. 


“This is Uncle Zeke,” said the host, “the best nigger I ever had. Even when he 
was seventy he could outwork most of these younger rascals. But his work days are 
over, and I’m keeping him for the good he has done.” “Yes sah, Mr. John, you 
sho is been mighty good to me. An’ de Lawd'll sholy bless you fo’ it.” Zeke had never 


heard of social insurance.” 


Not only does the planter have a sense of responsibility, the Negro still has 
a sense of belonging, as expressed by the phrase “my white folks.””* This 
is true in spite of the extreme mobility of some of the Negroes, and it is, 
no doubt, partially a matter of protection, for the unattached black is re- 
garded with suspicion in the rural South. But, less remarked than the 
migratory ones, there are still, all over the South, Negro families who have 
lived their lives “under the patronage of, and with clan feeling for” the 
descendants of their former owners;” there are still many Negroes living 
on the plantations where they and their ancestors were born . . . “under- 
neath all, the old plantation pattern continues on in the so-called New 
South.”” 

The third element in this pattern, the plantation worker, has, perhaps, 
indicated a more important change of status than any change in the plan- 
tation itself or in the planter. In spite of the Negro’s long-standing prefer- 
ence for share-renting, the combination of the planter’s preference for the 
share-crop system with hard times has resolved the conflict in favor of the 
latter: only 3 per cent of the plantations are operated under the share-rent 
system.” More important, perhaps, is the trend recognized by the 1940 
census: “the tendency has been away from the simple cropper system to 
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wage hands... ”” It had been remarked somewhat earlier by various ob- 
servers that there were more wage hands in plantation counties than in 
other tenancy areas.” The significance of the trend appears to lie in the 
word “control.” After the Civil War the Negroes sought for freedom from 
supervision, the nearest approximation being for many of them share-rent- 
ing. But the planters desired the control which could be more effectively 
exerted over share-croppers, and — aided by the laziness and inefficiency 
of a large proportion of the Negroes — gradually obtained such control. Yet 
even this complete supervisory power was less effective, from the point of 
view of efficiency, than the immediate supervision of a gang. Thus the 
tendency toward wage-hands is, in a sense, toward the ante-bellum gang 
system and away from the individual tenant working his own tract. And 
perhaps the trend is more far-reaching than the Census recognized. On 
a large number of Georgia plantations organized on the share-cropper basis, 
the important matter of preparing the soil is done by plow and harrow gangs 
going straight over the plantation, regardless of individual holdings. “In 
this way every portion of the plantation receives similar treatment. Divi- 
sion into individual holdings is made after preparation and planting. Fur- 
thermore, as the croppers are under full control as to their time, they are 
sometimes worked in gangs during the cultivating season.” Such a share- 
cropper is a long way from an independent farmer. A new sort of tenancy 
has recently been observed, called “patch cropping” or “hoe cropping”: 

here the tenant cultivates — on shares —a very small patch of five or six 
acres, but works as a wage-hand whenever needed on the plantation proper.” 
Share-croppers operated 46 per cent of all cropland in the plantation areas 
during the thirties; in the same three-year period, while the croppers re- 
mained constant, wage hands rose from working 36 per cent of the culti- 
vated land to 41 per cent.” Tenancy has long been recognized as a problem, 
but it may be that not enough attention has been devoted to the planter’s 
desire for control as a factor in that problem. Tenancy in the South in- 
creased steadily, both absolutely and in proportion to the total number of 
farm operators, until in 1930 tenants represented 55 per cent of all Southern 


farmers; then, as has been frequently and hopefully pointed out, the great 


78U. S. Sixteenth Census, 1940: Agriculture, sad tay Cotton Report (Washington, 1943), p. xii. 

en Vance, Human Factors, p. 32; see D. C. yee ty The Arkansas Plantation, 
Pp. 57-60 

%R. P. Brooks, 

81R. B. Vance, These p- 211. 

®W. C. Holley, etc., op. cit., p. xvi. 

In 1880, 36.2% of Geutham farms were tenant operated; in 1920, 49.6%. 
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depression reversed the trend, and the proportion declined to 53 per cent 
in 1935 and 49 per cent in 1940." But does the “disappearance” of about 
a quarter of a million tenants during a period when there was widespread 
unemployment in the cities indicate that these people have either been 
absorbed by industry or become small landowners? It seems doubtful. 
The tendency in hard times has always been for the farmers to descend 
the “agricultural ladder,”® and it appears more probable — though it cannot 
be determined absolutely since the 1930 and 1940 census figures are not 
comparable — more probable that these families still occupy their old cabins 
but are now wage-hands or “patch-croppers.” It may be suggested, there- 
fore, that there is a trend of major importance in the South today, not so 
much toward wage-labor as toward gang labor —or to absolute planter 
control. 

The average plantation-tenant of today, however, is still a share-cropper 
—and one who greatly prefers cropping to wage-labor,” even as he, or his 
father, preferred share-renting to share-cropping. His way of life, to under- 
state, is hardly satisfying. He lives in a ramshackle (and not always weather- 
tight) cabin on his twenty- to forty-acre holding, and his diet at best is 
usually the three M’s of the old slave regime: meat, molasses, and meal. As 
cotton prices have declined and the planter has become less prosperous, the 
tenant has got poorer and poorer. In the eighties the average tenant may 
have had a cow, but fewer than a third of them do now,” and frequently 
he has not even a garden patch, partly because some planters find that their 
authority is more effective if the cropper is completely dependent on the 
commissary, but also because the tenant refuses to make the effort in the be- 
lief that the planter will not let him starve. In the thirties the tenant's net 
income averaged $312 per family, $71 per person — the yearly income, that 
is — and a large percentage of the total was consumed by interest charges 
on subsistence advances. The average wage-hand income was $180 per 
family.” Not only are these averages higher than in certain bad years but, 
being averages, mean that many tenants fall below them. It should be 
pointed out, however, that plantation tenants are better off than other 


84R. B. Vance, All These People, p. 217. 
85Ibid., p. 215. The 13 rungs of the ladder are: unpaid labor of a son on his father’s cropper 
farm; casual wage hand; regular wage hand; cropper; share-tenant; standing renter; cash renter; 
manager; part owner; mortaged owner; full owner o as: small farm; landlord; and large planter. 
86D. C. Alexander, op. cit., p. 61. 
87U. of S. C., South Carolina: Economic and Social Conditions in 1944 (Columbia, 1945), 
103. 
. 88W. B. Hesseltine, op. cit., p. 614. 
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Southern tenants, and that usually the larger the plantation the better off 
the tenants. 

The critical reader, aware of the phenomenal and much-discussed growth 
of white tenancy in the South, may have noted that in the previous pages 
the words “tenant” and “cropper” have been used almost interchangeably 
with the word “Negro.” But, although white tenancy has spread in the 
areas of small farms and is dominant in the cotton areas of the Southwest, 
the great plantation areas of the Old South remain black. In these counties 
both races have increased, but the density of Negro population in 1930 was, 
as in 1860 and 1900, about twice that of the white.” In a WPA survey of 
646 plantations it was found that only 5 per cent of them were operated 
by white tenants, although a minority of the others had some whites.” 
Wherever the plantation system exists, white tenants (as well as Negro 
owners) are least numerous.” There are several reasons for this. The 
planter still regards the Negro mentality as “different,” more child-like, 
docile, and tractable. Then, too, the Negro — in spite of his freedom-con- 
cept of “moving on” — is considered to be less wandering than the Anglo- 
Saxon. A contributing factor, probably, is that the Negro finds less oppor- 
tunity elsewhere, less welcome from industry. And, finally, as a reason of 
considerable weight for black tenancy on the plantations, there is the plan- 
tation tradition handed down from the Old South. It is a curious fact that 
this tradition is respected not only by the planter class but by the Negroes. 
In his study of plantation darkies, Mr. Charles Johnson found a large num- 
ber of rural Negroes to have their own family tradition, handed down from 
generation to generation, that life in slavery was better than present freedom 
because they had better houses, more food, and were “tuk care of.” One 
result of this tradition of complete dependence is the Negroes’ “unfailing 
tule of life [that,] if they would get along with least difficulty, they should 
get for themselves a protecting white family.”** Thus it appears that the 
plantation is still strongly a working union of two races, and that plantation 
tenancy is not only a problem of democracy but of democracy perplexed by 
the racial issue. 

The more significant trends and survivals on the plantation of today may 
be summarized, as follows: The plantation seems to be growing larger with 
an increasing number of hands, and tenants are better off on the larger 


89R. B. Vance, All These People, p. 235. 

XT. J. Woofter, Jr., op. cit., p. 196. 

91R. B. Vance, Human Factors, p- 91, citing the Cotton Atlas. 
The Shadow of the Plantation, pp. 18-19, 3, and 27. 
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plantations. The plantation workers, who are mostly Negroes, are steadily 
receding from the position of independent farmers and constantly drawing 
nearer to the position of slaves, in fact if not in name. In spite of nearly 
a century of Negro emancipation and urban change, there still exist in the 
tural South a strong white paternalism and a corresponding black clan feel- 


ing and dependence. 


But the plantation cannot be considered only as an aspect of the rural 
South. However remote and agrarian its setting, its great staple links it to 
a world economy. Change will come — if it comes — not from within but 
from without. There appear to be at least five factors of change: the world 
staple market; labor and control; governmental action; mechanization; and 
the corporate farm. To examine these briefly, the first in importance as a 
present uncertainty is the world market in cotton.” In The Wasted Land 
Gerald Johnson states that “it is idle to hope that cotton-growing will ever 
be a highly profitable enterprise again in the Southeastern States . . . and 
it is clear that something definitely unpleasant is going to happen to cotton. 
.. . In the first place, the Southern United States no longer possesses any- 
thing remotely approaching a monopoly of its production. Egypt, the Sudan, 
Brazil, India, [and] China . . . are all competitors. In the second place, 
there are already in production several fibres superior to cotton in certain 
respects and very much cheaper.” This somewhat-gloomy statement is not 
wholly accurate. American cotton — 60 per cent of the world’s production 
— has still practically a monopoly in that it effectively determines the world 
price — not that this potential control is of any advantage to the disorganized 
and individualistic South.” Furthermore, it may at least be suggested that 
new uses for cotton might well make up for the losses caused by rayon and 
other artificial fibres. This is perhaps especially probable in view of the 
threatening exhaustion of the forests — someone has estimated that every 
year 50 per cent more wood is used than is grown. The New York papers 
alone could use the annual output of several plantations each day. There 
appears to be room for doubt as to the ultimate fate of cotton, but there is 
no question at all that the Deep South plantation is bound to that fate, 
prosperous when cotton is booming, declining when cotton is sick. 


%Tobacco also depends on a world market, of course, but —* the greatly increased con- 
sumption, resulting from the cigarette and its adoption by women, there is no reason to doubt the 
future of the weed. 

%(Chapel Hill, 1937), pp. 13-15. 

95R. B. Vance, Human Factors, p. 110. 
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The second factor of change, labor and its control, is equally vital to the 
plantation; its history has turned on the problem of a work force. And it 
seems to be bound up with the ideas of democracy and tolerance, not only 
in the plantation areas but in the nation. If the Negro is ever accorded 
equality in the city, the plantation must be affected. Ideas penetrate, espe- 
cially with industry moving South and with plantation workers snatched 
out into the great world for army or industrial service in the recurrent crisis 
of world war. Efforts, though somewhat ineffective ones, have been made 
to unionize tenants, and no doubt they will be repeated. It seems unlikely 
that the plantation regime can successfully resist increased Negro education 
and awareness. But the end of such resistance may not mean high wages 
on the plantation but rather the end of the system. 

This matter is intimately bound up with the third factor, governmental 
action. The effect of federal relief during the depression has been likened 
to that of the Freedmen’s Bureau during Reconstruction: both disturbed 
the old feeling of reciprocity between planter and tenant. The planter felt 
that the government was “spoiling” his tenants but also felt able to evict 
and dispossess without being “too much troubled by the old feeling of re- 
sponsibility.” In other words, when the government steps in, however 
benevolent its purpose, the paternalism of the planter class will decline as 
that of the government develops. And, as a corollary, the Negroes will de- 
velop a feeling of grievance and resentment against the planter class for 
not taking care of them. Almost the first instance of such class resentment 
—or, indeed, of any sort of political awareness — in the plantation South 
occurred during government relief in the depression.” Other direct govern- 
ment action to better conditions, such as the setting up of model communi- 
ties and farms or of work programs, are likely to have the same effect. And 
perhaps one factor in the American decision as to whether there is to be 
governmental interference in the South and as to what sort of interference 
it should be — though only one factor — is whether it is desirable that indi- 
vidual social responsibility, where it actually exists even though faulty and 
incomplete, should be submerged by governmental responsibility. 

The fourth possibility of major change is in mechanization — which 
means the development of a cotton-picker. Although trucks and tractors 
are common on the plantations — and the crop-dusting aircraft, to the huge 
delight of the Negroes — full mechanization is not wholly desirable as long 


%E. T. Thompson, “Natural History,” pp. 170-171. 
Ibid., p. 171. 
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as it is necessary to ensure a picking force by resident labor. Gerald John- 
son, in 1936, said that the cotton-picker, if not already perfected, was in 
plain sight, and that five years would establish it as a “dominant factor.” 
Dr. Vance warned that a successful picker would virtually put the Old 
South out of cotton production, especially the small farmers and less efficient 
plantations.” However, the arrival of the cotton-picker should be accepted 
... when it arrives. A cotton-picker was patented in 1850 and from the year 
of Lee’s surrender to the present other pickers have been patented in every 
year except 1899; the total number of cotton-pickers to end cotton-pickers 
is but little under a thousand.'” Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that, 
when such a machine is perfected, the repercussions in the cotton kingdom 
will be tremendous. At the very least, it will result in a great decrease in 
agricultural labor and, perhaps, in a higher standard of living for the re- 
mainder. Very possibly small cotton farmers may be ruined by the compe- 
tition of big plantations equipped with expensive machinery. There is al- 
ready a tendency to reserve for whites the more skilled mechanical opera- 
tions, and a successful picker, therefore, might result in plantations with a 
few comparatively highly-paid white workers and the virtual elimination 
of the Negro from cotton culture. 

The last of the five closely inter-related factors of change in the planta- 
tion South is the corporate-farm. This, while perhaps a plantation by def- 
nition, will here be regarded as something quite different from the personal, 
individualistic, paternalistic plantation whose roots go back to colonial times. 
According to the industrious statisticians, the farmlands held by the corpora- 
tions averaged during the thirties less than ten per cent of the total in three 
representative Southern states.’ Most of this is probably not plantation 
land but, rather, small farms taken over in depression foreclosures. But large 
corporate-farms have appeared in the South — the largest plantation in the 
world is the English-owned “Delta and Pine” with 38,000 acres of rich 
Mississippi land."** Such huge agricultural enterprises are as far removed 
from the ordinary plantation, in efficiency and, perhaps, in human values, 
as the plantation is from the family-sized cotton farm. But in an age of cor- 


%The Wasted Land, p. 17. 

%Human Factors, pp. 318-319. 

100B. I. Wiley, op. cit., p. 71; for a successful planter’s doubts as to the practicability of the 
picker, see J. Daniels, op. cit., pp. 185-187. 

101T. J. Woofter, Jr., op. cit., p. 198, Table 8. 

102For description of Delta and Pine and its president's ideas in defense of tenancy, see J. 
Daniels, op. cit., pp. 181-192. 
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rate as well as governmental giganticism the possibility exists that the 
cotton South may assume the pattern of the corporate-farm. 


A purpose of this study — apart from tracing the continuity of the planta- 
tion through a century of change — has been to determine the historical 
utility of this form of social and economic organization. There can be no 
doubt that in the South of 1850 the great contribution of the plantation 
was a way of life, to be lived or sought after: a way of life inspired by what 
Howard Odum has called the “ideal which sought to produce the gentle- 
man in the framework of a Greek democracy.”"” That way of life is gone 
but the ideal, dimly perceived perhaps, remains in the form of a tradition 
of personal honor, personal responsibility, and human dignity. It is an aris- 
tocratic tradition that still exists in the South, even in those communities 
where there are no longer any aristocrats.’ On that other and more doubt- 
ful level, U. B. Phillips has made a strong statement on the utility of the 
ante-bellum plantation as a civilizing and training school for the half-savage 
Negro, one which set him the example of the best type of white man as well 
giving him security, guidance, and environment remote from urban con- 
tamination.’ 

But whatever the virtues of the old regime, they were largely swept away 
with its faults. The plantation of today, though it rests on the same foun- 
dations, has not necessarily the same values for its people. For the planter, 
though there is much room for cultural improvement by ante-bellum stand- 
ards, the plantation appears to be a satisfying way of life, especially in com- 
parison with the great majority of farmers elsewhere. But for the Negro 
—with one qualification — it is not. The qualification is that the plantation 
tenant, however miserable his existence, is relatively better off than the 
other tenants of the South. The plantation system, however, might still, 
without fundamental change, offer the rural Negro certain values. Phillips, 
a Southerner and a deep student of the plantation, has urged a return to 
the more closely-integrated plantation of direct control for the purpose of 
benefitting the Negroes whose “general aloofness upon small farms must 
insulate them in large measure from the best influences for progress in the 
South of today. The most feasible means of general betterment lies in build- 


1083H. W. Odum, The Way of the South (New York, 1947), p- 33- 

104E. T. Thompson, “The Planter,” p. 252. 

105See his article: “The Plantation as a Civilizing Factor” in Sewanee Review, XII (July 1904), 
257-267. 
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ing up a system of plantations of moderate size, where the Negro may take 
his place in the modern world of specialized and organized industry and 
yet have the protection from the harsher features of the modern strife, 
which will be afforded him by the patriarchal character of the system of 
which he is a part.” In the four decades since this was written the trend 
has clearly been toward closer integration and more direct control. But 
social values are dependent, to a considerable extent, upon economic con- 
ditions, and the whole cotton South has declined steadily and drearily from 
any real prosperity. In common, perhaps, with all agriculture, the planta- 
tion has no assurance of enduring economic health beyond exceptional 
times. Its state may be changed for better or worse by unpredictable external 
factors over which it has no control. But, however these may combine, the 
plantation is no mere decaying relic of the past to be swept easily away. It 
could not have survived the upheaval of the war, the bad crop years, the 
weevil, and the ruinous depressions, without having great inherent strength, 
both socially and economically, and beyond mere tradition. The dominance 
of the plantation in Southern rural life in the troubled years since the Civil 
War indicates that it has evolved to fit a certain set of social and economic 
conditions, and that it has met those conditions better than anything else 
the South has been able to conceive. It is, after all, the idea of something 
better which breaks up an order. 

But it is certainly not true that, because the plantation South has not 
conceived of something better, there is nothing better. Indeed, it is quite 
obvious that most students of the plantation today write with a preconcep- 
tion that another form of agricultural organization should be substituted 
for it. But there is lack of agreement on what constitutes the “something 
better.” The alternatives are the family farm and the corporate farm, and 
the opposing concepts are of human values against efficiency — democratic 
idealism against a greater cotton surplus. The South itself will not resolve 
the conflict. It will struggle on with the plantation until the power of 
wealth establishes the “factory in the field” with its superior efficiency, or 
until the power of government establishes — and, perhaps, maintains — the 
family cotton farm. 


106U. B. Phillips, “The Plantation as a Civilizing Factor,” p. 266. For a very recent supple- 
mentary view as to the results of the post-Civil War system on be Negro, I note that in the N. Y. 
Times (11 January 1948) review of his new history, The South Old and New, Professor F. B. 
Simkins is quoted as stating that he “doubts that in the years since Reconstruction Negro progress 


has out-weighed Negro retrogression.” 
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And yet, the possibility exists that the plantation system itself is still best 
for the South of today. It is possible that, although the plantation community 
is undemocratic, the plantation is the best framework within which to raise 
the social and economic level of the Southern Negro. The problem of de- 
mocracy in the South includes race and ignorance and inertia which make 
immediate democratic solutions all but impossible. The plantation opposed 
to the small cotton farm has one great advantage: in the realities of the 
South, including human potentials, it will work. And opposed to the im- 
personal efficiency of the corporate farm, there is still the plantation ideal 
that privilege entails responsibility, still the personal, individualistic pattern 
of race relations between a white family and a comparatively few black 
tenants. The plantation would have to change in the direction of decency of 
living, dignity, and incentive for its workers, but such change would be far 
less difficult than the establishment of family farms and the creation of 
family farmers in the plantation South. Democracy requires qualities of 
citizenship: perhaps there are virtues in aristocratic rule — the rule of the 
best — when the level of “the many” is so low. 
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FROM THE SOCIETY'S COLLECTIONS 


The Lamentations of John Grymes in Four Letters 
Addressed to William Blathwayt 


Edited by Joun MELVILLE JENNINGS 


Tue following letters, together with other historical manuscripts, were re- 
cently presented to the Society by Dr. Joseph L. Miller of Thomas, West 
Virginia. They were written by John Grymes (1691-1748) of Brandon, 
Middlesex County, Virginia, to William Blathwayt (1649-1717) of London, 
England. Grymes was the son of John (1660-1709) and Alice (Townley) 
Grymes (d. 1710) of Grymesby, Middlesex County, and through his 
mother was descended from that patriarch of the Virginian aristocracy, 
Augustine Warner (1611-1674) of Warner Hall, Gloucester County. He 
was a member of the house of burgesses for Middlesex at the sessions of 
April 1718, November 1720 and May 1722; was appointed to the council 
in 1725, and held the post of receiver general from 1723 until his death 
in 1748.’ His trials and tribulations in connection with his first important 
ofhcial appointment are forcefully displayed in these communications di- 
rected to William Blathwayt. The latter gentleman enjoyed the favor of 
three successive English sovereigns and served the crown in such capacities 
as clerk and then secretary of the lords of trade and plantations, secretary 
at war, clerk of the privy council and auditor general of the plantation reve- 
nues. His papers — from which these letters were originally derived — 
have been scattered to the winds and can now be found in diverse reposi- 
tories both in England and America.’ In editing the letters, minor changes 
only have been made in punctuation and capitalization in order to achieve 


a simplified presentation. 


IFor additional details touching Grymes’ ancestry and career see The Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, 27:184-187, 403-413, April and July, 1919. 

2See Lester J. Cappon’s “The Blathwayt Papers of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.” in The William 
and Mary Quarterly, 4 (3rd ser.): 317-331, July, 1947. 
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Virginia 9th ober [September] 1716 
Honble Sr. 


The 5th instant I recd the honour of your deputation’ from Mess. Perry,* for which 
favour I think myself in duty bound to make my acknowledgment by the very first 
opportunity: And to pray for the happiness of the continuance of your favour, which 
shall be my utmost care to merit, both by discharging the trust reposed in me wth 
faithfulness, and my duty to your honour wth the utmost gratitude and justice. I 
waited on the governour® on the 7th and presented it, but was surprised at the severe 
treatment I met wth, which would be too tedious to trouble you with, but in short, 
I offer'd to qualifie myself by taking the usuall oathes. Upon which, having read 
the deputation, he told me he was satisfied it was your act, and that you had advised 
him of it by letter: But that it wanted the allowance of the Treasury, and therefore 
he would not admit me into the office: And that even if it had passed the Treasury, 
yet he would not have admitted me but in con[junct]ion wth a person appointed by 
him till the dispute between him and Collo. Ludwell® was determined. The govr. 
observed also that the parchment was not stamped, and said for what he knew it 
might be no less than loss of office to you. This behaviour seemed very extraordinary 
to me, & I used what arguments | could wth modesty. I said that I did not think it 
absolutely necessary that the allowance of the Treasury should be on the very same 
parchment, that I did not doubt if it was necessary att all, but you had taken sufh- 
cient care to have it; for it related in my opinion only to yourself, and from your long 
experience, I could not think you had omit’d anything material]. I doe not know 
that the govr. hath any objection to me other than my relation’ to Collo. Ludwell, 


3As auditor general of the plantation revenues, Blathwayt had appointed Grymes to serve as 
deputy auditor for the colony of Virginia. The auditor general was the final examiner of the 
accounts of all the American revenues coming to the king; his deputies, residing in the colonies, 
were charged with examining the accounts of the collectors of the public revenues. After passing 
on the accounts of each collector of the various duties and customs, the deputy auditor made out 
his own accounts and laid them before the governor and members of the council. This was ap- 
parently done once in the course of every twelve months. And after having obtained their ap- 
proval, he transmitted the accounts to the auditor eral in England (for a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the duties of the office see Philip saad on Bruce’s Institutional History of Virginia in 
the Seventeenth Century, 1910 ed., II, 598-604). 
Micajah Perry (d. 1721), a prominent London merchant, was the agent for many of the Vir- 
ian planters and not co ete exerted his influence in the sphere of colonial appointments 
see Elizabeth Donnan’s “Eighteenth-century English merchants: Micajah Perry” in The Journal 
of Economic and Business History, 4:70-98, November 1931). 

5Alexander Spotswood (1676-1740), lieutenant governor of the colony of Virginia from 1710 
to 1720. 

6Philip Ludwell (1672-1727) of Greenspring, James City County, the former deputy auditor, 
was suspended from office by Spotswood on May 29, 1716 (see Robert A. Brock, ed., The Official 
Letters of Alexander Spotswood, II, 176-187). Though S ood accused Ludwell of various 
malfeasances, his main object in removing the refractory official was to curb the power of a coun- 
cillor clique — the members of which were all related by blood or marriage — that was effectively 
resisting his efforts to institute fiscal and other reforms (see Leonidas Dodson’s Alexander Spots- 
wood, pp. 145-148, 163-181 et passim). The governor's action was bitterly contested by Ludwell 
and his coterie of friends and relations. 

7Grymes married Lucy Ludwell (1698-1748), daughter of the ousted official, on December 22, 
1715. 
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and his desire to support the person he has appointed.® I doe most earnestly beg your 
honour will be pleased to favour me with your interest, and if anything more is neces 
sary to be done, to send it by the first opportunity; for if I am now droped, I must 
expect to be the redicule of the whole country. The continuance of your favour in 
this affair will more than doubly bind me, and while I have the opportunity of testi- 
fying my gratitude, shall I hope never fail of it, but on all occasions approve myself 


Your honours most obleig'd & faithfull humble servt. 


Joun GryMes 


P:St: Upon the govrs. alledging that he did not think fit to trust me wth the keeping 
the office alone till the dispute wth Collo. Ludwell was ended, I offer'd to come into 
any measures he should think propper as to keeping the papers, so far as was con- 
sistent with my commission in regard of my awn reputation: But besides upon Collo, 
Ludwell’s delivering up the office, by the govrs. own directions, two schedules were 
taken of all the papers in the office, and consequently the officer must be answerable 
for them. I have not recd. the honour of a line from you which Mr. Perry advised 


me you intended. ].G. 


[ Addressed: ] 
For His Majestys Service 
To the Honble William Blathwayt Esqr. 
Auditer of the plantations att his house near the 


Horseguards, Whitehall 


Virginia 20th November 1716 


Honble Sr. 


Not having a direct opportunity for my former letters of the oth instant, I make 
bold to trouble yr honour by this, via Barbadoes (as I am in duty bound) to retum 
you my most hearty thanks for the honour of yr deputation, which you have been 
pleased to bestow on me wth so much chearfullness & freedom. If your honour please 
still to favour me (which I cannot doubt of) I don’t doubt but I shall by my behaviour 
in that office give you entire satisfaction, & on no account occasion to repent your 
design. The govr. having gone so far (as formerly advised you) as to refuse to sweat 
me, & to admit me into the office, I suppose will endeavour to blacken me to yt 
honour, which I fear, because I know he will attempt it, without one word of truth. 
I cannott tell what his malice may invent of me; but I am sure, till I married Collo. 
Ludwell’s daughter, no young man in this country has had more of his praise than 
myself, & since[ri]ty. I am not conscious that I have given him any occasion of quarrel 


8Peter Beverley of Gloucester County. 
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against me. Everybody sees here plainly by his behaviour in Collo. Berkley’s case® 
that he never will approve of any officer who does not come in thro’ his means. What 
it is that has so much stir'd him I know not; but since the receipt of his last letters, 
he is grown extreamly hott and angry. While I was wth him he told me four or five 
times he was now resolved to be in earnest. He complains that the Councill of Trade 
are so negligent they will scarcely answer his letters: and charges the Treasury with 
negligence. As to your honour, he told me he did not know but you might loose your 
place for sending a deputation not stamped: and says if you were here he would 
suspend you as soon as your deputy.'® He also told me that if Collo. Ludwell’s 
answer!! were suffer'd so much as to be read before he had a copy of it, he should 
think he had great injustice done him: and that he did not care whether he was con- 
tinued or not; for if the government did not doe him justice (meaning in yr affair) 
it was not worth serving. I find this poor country will unavoidably run into a sad 
distracted condition if our superior does not speedily intervene; for now the govr. 
begins to fall into the measures of addresses, than which I know no readier ways to 
sett the country altogether by the ears. I resolve to lye still and keep my tongue 
within my teeth, and I think behaved myself with a great deal of humility when I 
waited on him to present your deputation: and if your honour will be pleased to 
continue your favour, so far as to keep me in the office, I doe not doubt but I shall 
discharge it with honour, justice, gratitude & all due submission. Least this should 
reach your honour before my former, I shall breifly sett down his honours objections &c. 

I recd the honour of your deputation the 5th instant, and presented it to the govr. 
the 7th offering to take the usuall oaths: upon which, his honour having read it, 


9U the recommendation of the board of trade, Edmund Berkeley (d. 1718) of Barn Elms, 
= esex County, was appointed to the council in 1714. Before the royal warrant could reach 

irginia, age using his power to make tem appointments when the number of coun- 
cillors fell below nine, and Mann Page (1691-1730) 
to the same body. Berkeley angrily contended that the date of his appointment gave him prece- 
dence over Harrison and Page, a f protested that Spotswood had delthecstaly prevented him from 
veer his warrant before the other two members were sworn into office. Spotswood vigorously 

ended his position and had the pleasure of seeing his actions sustained by the authorities in 
England (for additional details see Dodson, op. cit., pp. 160-161; The Official Letters of . . . 
Spotswood, II, 58-60, 77 and 79, and The Virginia Wieetes of History and Biography, 35:34, 
January, 1927. 

10Spotswood had proposed to Blathwayt that either Peter Beverley of Gloucester County or 
John Robinson (1683-1749)—neither of whom belon to the family clique that dominated 
the council—be appointed as Ludwell’s successor (see Official Letters of . . . Spotswood, Il, 
xe He was naturally angry at learning that Ludwell’s own son-in-law had been appointed 
to the post. 

11Ludwell, the receipt of his dismissal from office, had refused to “enter into a paper War” 
with ecmenel, dediahe at unless the governor would permit the dispute to be decided by 
the council he would send his defense directly to the board of trade. As six of the ten councillors 
were directly related to Ludwell, Spotswood was unwilling to follow this course (see Dodson, 
i% cit., p. 148). Ludwell’s defense, fragments of which are preserved in the Ludwell papers at 

Virginia Historical Society, was ole at by William Byrd (1674-1744), one of Spots- 

woods most formidable adversaries, and was presented to the board of trade in 1716. But since 
Ludwell was no longer in office, and as John Spencer Bassett explains “there was no encow 
ment to thresh over straw which held no grain,” the matter was allowed—much to Spotswood’s 
Tegret—to lie (see Bassett’s The Writings of Colonel William Byrd, pp. lxii, lxviii et passim). 
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objected that it wanted the allowance of the Treasury: that it was not stamped: and 
that I was too near of kin to Collo. Ludwell to be trusted wth. keeping the records, 
seeing there was to be an enquiry into Collo. Ludwell’s management speedily by 
order from England.'* He farther told me (in answer to my arguments) that if the 
Treasury had given your honour their allowance, they must be imposed on: and that 
if the allowance from the Treasury had been on the very same parchment, yet he 
would not have admited me into the office, unless I would act wth. a partner till his 
dispute with Collo. Ludwell was over. I used many arguments which would be too 
tedious to trouble your honour with; but they availed nothing, being as he told me, 
resolved before 1 came to him. 


I most humbly beg your honour will be pleased to support me in this affair, and 
if anything more is necessary to be done, to send it as soon as possible. I fear no answer 
can possibly arrive before the next au[di]t of quitrents is ready, which is to be audited 
in Aprill next, and therefore I think it will be very necessary to procure an order from 
the Treasury concerning the salary:'3 and as far as in me lies, I shall readily comply 
with everything heretofore concerned wth. Collo. Ludwell. I am affraid I have tres- 
passed too much on your honour’s patience already, and therefore shall only make 
bold to put you in mind how rediculous I shall be made if your honour should now 
drop me: and conclude wth. my hearty thanks for your past favours, and constant 
good wishes for your health and encrease of honour, who am, 


Your honour’s most obleig’d, faithfull, and 
humble servt. 


Joun GryMeEs 


[No endorsements or address] 


Virginia 15th May 1717 
Honble Sr. 


I hope e’re this my severall letters of the 23d & 26th of January, and 2d Feb. last 
are come safe to your hands wherein I have acquainted you of my being sworn'* to 
execute the office of D[eput]y Aud[ito]r in Councill &c. And thinking it my duty 
to advise you from time to time of all occurencys relating to your office, I beg leave 
to acquaint your honour that I went to WmsBurgh at the usuall time to audit the 


12This never developed. 
13The salary was based on five per cent of the total receipts audited (see Bassett, op. cit., pp- 


xlix-1). 

14The governor at a meeting of the council held on January 22, 1716/17 advised the members 
that since their last meeting he had admitted Grymes into the office of deputy auditor. He noted 
that the deputation lacked the nomination of the Lord High Treasurer and also the stamp which 
by act of parliament was normally required on all commissions to offices of profit under the Treas 
ury. Yet, he declared, out of his regard [sic] for Mr. Blathwayt’s nomination, he overlooked the 
defects in a commission, ae permitted him to take the appropriate oaths (see R. H. 
Mcllwaine, ed., Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, Tit, 437). 
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John Grymes (1691-1748) of Brandon 
Middlesex County, Virginia 
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Reproduced from the original portrait (artist unidentified) through the courtesy of the owner, 
Miss Mary Semple of Louisville, Kentucky 
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accts. of his Majesties revenue, expecting the governour had prepared instructions 
for me in writeing as he had promised me: and also the new warrant he had talked 
of when with him last; but when I came, he was gone on a long journey,!5 and no 
manner of instructions left for me, which I thought a very severe usuage; for then 
I was obleig’d to proceed in my office in this critticall time, not only without instruc- 
tions, but any manner of form, the office and records being in another person’s keep- 
ing. As for his not leaving a warrant I was well enough pleased, knowing the power 
I have sufficient, but I suppose he intended me some difficulty by it. Soon after his 
honour’s return I waited on him, and modestly shewed him the hardships I thought 
myself under, to which he returned a very slight answer; but before the end of the 
court, he order'd me the key of the office and gave the recr. genl.!® and myself verbal 
directions how to form the genll. accot. of quittrents, which we have exactly observed. 
The form you will find is very different from the accots. made up by Collo. Harrison!” 
the late Dy. Recr. Genll. Since the govrs. new scheem, the allowances being all in 
one article, whereby no person can perceive what the allowances are, or rather, on 
what particular sums the particular allowances are made. You know Collo. Harrison’s 
accounts are liable to examination, but I cannot see how any stranger will find out 
the allowances in the last account. These things I have mention’d to the govr. in 
answering which he faults the Collo. for making the accots. very long and tedious 
to no purpose: And insisted upon having the accot. made up in the manner you 
will find it, which he says is much plainer and shorter. The trouble is much the 
same to me, and very indifferent I am which form is approved; but if the last should 
be disliked, I declare to you tis the govrs. possitive direction. The quittrents have 
been worse paid this year than last,!® as you will observe by the acct. As in other 
cases so in this, the hasty altering the old methods hath drawn on a great deal of 
confusion, & I think I may freely say, the Crown is not damaged so little as one 
thousand pounds Sterling by it: And what measures will now be taken I know not: 
but believe not the same tho’ very near the old way; for I hear at the last Councill 


15Spotswood made frequent trips to his “enchanted Castle” (a phrase later used by William 
Byrd in describing the establishment) at Germanna in Spotsylvania County. He may have been 
there when Grymes paid his official visit to Williamsburg, or else, since the exact date of Grymes’ 
visit cannot be determined, the governor may have been conducting his celebrated transmontane 
expedition which set out from the colonial capitol in August 1716. 

16James Roscow of Hampton, Elizabeth City County, was admitted to the office of receiver 
general on January 22, 1716/17 (see Executive Journals of the Council, III, 437). He had been 
appointed in the place of William Byrd, who, like Ludwell, had run afoul the governor’s wrath. 

Nathaniel Harrison (1677-1727) of Wakefield, Surry County, was deputized y William 
Byrd, the deputy receiver general, to act in his stead when he, Byrd, departed for England in 
1715 (see Bassett, op. cit., p- Ix). 

'8The painful duty of collecting the quitrents was the lot of the sheriffs of the respective 
counties. These officials were required on the year following the collection to give an account 
upon oath to the deputy auditor of the quitrent money which they had received. Spotswood was 
dissatisfied with the procedure, believing it harbored great abuses of trust, and — sought to 
effect reforms, all #3 which met the steadfast opposition of the dominant group on the council. 
The passage of the tobacco act in 1713, however, revolutionized the collection of quitrents, and 
Spotswood was able to institute reforms in the administration of the revenues that led both Lud- 
well, the deputy auditor, and Byrd, the deputy receiver general, to open revolt. The whole colony, 
aS a matter of fact, was violently opposed to the new methods and, as Grymes indicates, by 1717 
the quitrents were hopelessly in arrears (see Dodson, op. cit., pp. 51-58, 148-149 et passim). 
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an order was made directing the officers of the revenue to prepare lists of all the lands 
in arrears which are to be sent to the sheriffs with orders to demand and distrain for 
as formerly:'9 This will be a work of at least six months, and occasioned altogether 
by the govrs. new scheem: And when I have used all the diligence and caution possible, 
it must be an imperfect work; for the property of the lands is so much alter’d since 
the year 1713, which year’s rent roll is the most compleat, that the sheriffs will never 
be able to comply with their orders; but the governour having it in his power to 
suspend the officers of the revenue at his pleasure, will divest them altogether of their 
own sentiments, and obleige them to follow his own dictates in every particular, 
unless your honour will be pleased to prepare suitable instructions for your deputys 
to follow, which I beleive the governour will not hereafter dispute, and I shall think 
myself mighty happy to receive. I beleive t’will scarcely be thought that the present 
governour and | shall combine to cheat the Crown; but I think the bringing the 
accounts into such a form as will not admit of examination may have a dangerous 
tendency that way. I herewith transmit your honour the following accounts of his 
Majesties revenue. 
The accot. of quittrents for the year 1715 which I have examin’d by the governour'’s 
commands. 
The accot. of quittrents for the year 1716. 
And the accot. of two shills pr. hd.° &c. for the last half year but there being not 
one penny in hand to pay off the warrants they are not endorsed and therefore 
could not remit you them with the account. 


Inclosed is also your accot. from the Recr. Genll. with a first bill of exchange for your 
proportion of what money is paid in due for your salary. And also an order from 
me on Mesr. Perry for half my salary which I desire your acceptance of: And by 
the next opportunity I shall send duplicates of the accots. In the mean time I shall 
continue to pray for your health, hoping a continuance thereof will give me the 
opportunity of testifying my gratitude for the great favours you have been pleased 
to bestow on me: And beg you will beleive me to be with great truth and fidelity, 


Your honours most obleig’d & faithfull humble servt. 
Joun GryMes 
[No endorsements or address] 


Virginia 30th July 1717 
Honble Sr. 


Your favour of the 28th March I wth. very great satisfaction recd. the 15th instant: 
and think myself obleiged to repeat my most hearty thanks for the trouble you have 


19See the council minutes for May 4, 1717, in Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial 
Virginia, III, 447. 

20A duty of two shillings was levied by the tobacco act of 1713 on every hogshead or other 
container of tobacco exported from Virginia. 
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given yr.self on my accot. About a week after I recd. your letter, having some other 
business with the govr., 1 waited on him & in a very short time he began to discourse 
of you, and what you had done in my affair; whereby I find he is most prodigiously 
angry with you. He told me you had led him into the mistake of your power by 
your letters concerning Collo. Ludwell’s appointment. But tho’ you had sent him 
the Attorney Genll’s. opinion of that, you had not sent him his opinion also, that 
the stamps are not necessary: & threaten’d mightily on that accot. I endeavour'd to 
satisie him as well as I could, & argued that you had but barely done yourself justice: 
And as for the stamps, tho’ you had not sent him the Attorney Genll’s opinion con- 
cerning it, you had answer'd that objection to me, that it is plainly not requisite. I 
observed your order, and should not have mention’d this, but after he had done it, 
and continued to threaten on that accot. I thought it necessary to say what I did, 
and hope you’l approve of it. In short, he is not only very angry with you, but the 
Lords of Trade & the Treasury have as much incurr’d his displeasure: And by what 
I can gather from him, only because they doe not seem to be of his opinion in Collo. 
Ludwell’s case &c.?!_ He very frequently says he hopes for the honour of kissing his 
Majesty's hand shortly, and then he will lett the Ministry see that he shall not be 
affraid to lett his Majesty know how they serve him. I thought it my business to 
ask him whether he intended upon Mr. Lowndes” letter to send any objections 
against me? To which he answer’d that now he had none: and that the only reason 
he ever had was my relation to Collo. Ludwell, expecting there would be an enquiry 
into his management: and that he had acquainted the Treasury of it when he writ 
to that board concerning his refuseing to admit me. He farther told me he did not 
intend so much as to answer the letter, or ever to write one word to you again, or 
in any manner to trouble himself with the revenue here till something is done, which 
he made a secret. Inclosed is an abstract of the aud[i]t of 2/ pr. hhd. &c audited 
by Collo. Peter Beverley, the salary of which is in dispute between him and Collo. 
Ludwell. I shall punctually observe the directions given and beg leave to subscribe 


Your most obleiged and humble servt 


Joun GryMeEs 


[No endorsement or address] 


210n August 27, 1716, Blathwayt in a letter to the commissioners of trade and plantation 
observed that “Col. Ludwell having faln under the displeasure of the Lt. Governor by personall 
and family disputes, I have some time past discontinued him as my uty, having constituted 
Mr. Grimes in his stead, which deputation was not arriv’d in Virginia before his suspension, it 
being in the main perhaps more agreable to Coll. Spotswood to have the management of the 
ue in his own or creatures’ hands, etc. I have writ to him more than once that he would 
lett me know his exceptions against my Deputy of wch. he never returned me an answer, etc.” 
(see Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series . . . Jan. 1716-July 1717, p. 175). 
— Lowndes (1652-1724) who, as its secretary, was spokesman for the Treasury in 
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ANTHONY WEST AND HIS FAMILY (1649-1718) 
of Northampton County, Virginia 


by Vircinia M. MeveEr* 


Antuony West, who came to Virginia in the year 1622 on the ship the 
James, was the ancestor of the West family of Northampton County, on 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia. 

According to Hotten’s The Original Lists of . . . Emigrants . . . 1600- 
1700, Anthony West was living in the Corporation of James City when 
the Muster Rolls of Settlers in Virginia was recorded on February 16, 1623. 
His name appeared on the Rolls of January 23, 1624, as being one of those 
living in Mr. Treasurers’ Plant at James City. 

A legend concerning a tomb at Onancock of a Major Charles West (said 
to be a great grandson of Anthony West) claims that the tomb bore the 
same coat-of-arms as that used by the De la Warre family of Wests. How- 
ever, an examination of the records available at present in no way confirms 
this statement and, in the writer’s opinion, such a claim is wishful think- 
ing and should not be accepted as establishing any connection whatsoever 
between Anthony West and the De la Warre West family. 

Depositions recorded at a court held at James City on the “XIj™ daye of 
December, 1625,”' indicate in that year Anthony West had been in the 
service of a Rowsley family, probably at James City: 


(1) “John Southerne sworne and Examined Sayeth, That he was perfecting some 
accompts for Mrs Rowsley, at wch tyme she was very sicke, And among other writ 
inges Anthony West his indenture cam to his hande, wch Indenture Mrs Rowsley 
willed this deponent to give her sayinge, I will laye it by, for I will give him his 
Indentures & sett him free.” 


"Virginia M. Meyer (Mrs. Harold Irving Meyer) of Chicago, Illinois, who contributes these 
notes on the Anthony West family, of Northampton County, has made an exhaustive study of 
the records of the counties of the mm Shore uf Virginia in her studies of the West and 
burgh families. 

Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colonial Virginia, 1622-1632, 1670-1676, edited 
by H. R. McIlwaine, page 80. 
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(2) “Henry Menefre Marchant, sworne and examined sayeth yt he was in place 
at Mt Rowsleys howse wt Capt Sampson Mr: Richard Bass when M® Rowsley did 
sett Anthony West free and delivered his Indentures to Capt Sampson to Cary into 
England to his ffreends.” 

(3) “Upon the Testimoneys recorded the Courte doth order that Anthony West 
shall have his ffreedom, and his passe for England.” 

(4) “Anthony West sworne and examined sayeth yt he made an agreement with 
Zacharie Crips and Edmund White to have fyfteen hundred plants and after, he in- 
tendinge to goe for England, he quitted that agreement, and after purposeinge to 
stay about plantinge tyme Zacharie Crips promised to give the said deponent Content 
for his labor, and so he stayed and contynued in worke w him until the cropp was in 

And further sayeth yt after Mathew Hayman was dead Phillip Kyteley did wish 
y' divers tymes Zacharie Crips and Edmundes White would gett more hands to for- 
ward y* Croppe.” 

(5) “Thomas Willson sworne and Examined Sayeth yt Phillip Kuteley did often 
tymes wish yt they hadd more hands to help forward wth the cropp, and y* after 
plantinge tyme when Mr Blaynies men were sicke y* said Kyteley spoke woordes to 
y' effect.” 

(6) “The Court doth order y* ye said Phillip Kuetley shall have but a sixt parte 
of ye Cropp, one share beinge dew to Zacharie Cripps, another to Edmunde White 
another for Thomas Willson who woorkinge abroade vppon his trade had three dyes 
work for two, Another for two men hired of Mr Blayneys & a seasoned man putt in 
their room after they died and another for Anthony West Consideringe also y* the 
howse and ground belonge to the said Zacharie Crips and Edmunde White, They 
haveinge but a short lease thereof.” 


(Nore: Edmund White came to Virginia on the Bona Nova in 1620; Zacharie 
Cripps in the Margaret and John in 1621; Phillip Kithly (Kyteley, Kuteley) in the 
Futherance in 1622, and Mathew Harmon CHayman) on the Southampton in 1622. 
Cf. Hotten’s Original Lists, page 235). 


Anthony West appeared on the Eastern Shore of Virginia on October 
5, 1649, at which time he was named with his wife, Anne, a daughter 
Kathryn and a son John West, in a land patent granted to Randall Herle, 
Marriner, at Northampton County. (Nugent, Cavaliers & Pioneers, page 
185). 

Anthony West died in Northampton County, where his will was probated 
on May 25, 1652.” In his brief will he stated that: 

In the name of God, Amen, this 12 October, 1651. I Anthony West of Virginina 


beinge of sounde minde & memo'ye (praysed bee Almightie god for it), Doe make & 
ordayne this my last will & Testamt (as followeth: 


2Northampton County records: Deeds, Wills, &c., No. 4 (1651-1654), page 23. 
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First & principallie 1 comend my soule into ye hands of Almightie god my Creato*, 
assuredly hopeinge to be saved by the p'tious blood and death of my Savio* Jesus 
Christ; my body I comitt to y* Earth from whence it came to be burried (as it shall 
please god to appointe and to urhinge), & dispossinge of my worldly Estate (as the 
Lord in mercye hath blessed me wall): 

My will and desire is that my Sonne Jn° West bee my full & whole Executo* of 
this my last will & Testamt, and that my wife & Daughter Barloe have their thirds out 
of my estate (all things in their Kinde) And that my Sonne Jn° doe inioje y* rest; 
And that his mother have the mannagaridge of it (as longe as she keepeth herselfe a 
widdowe, But (if she shoulde marrye:) then my desire is that my Sonn Jn°® shall 
inioje his Estate Cif it bee before hee come to age), Alsoe I desire that noe Adm*trato® 
nor Adméssr. shall have any thinge to doe w‘* my Estate. Nor apprysmt (till they 
come to share it). In Witnes* of ye truth I have hereunto Sett my hande the daye 


& yeare aboveth. 


The “Daughter Barloe” named in the will of Anthony West was Kathryn 
(West) Barlowe, widow of Ralph Barlowe. They were the parents of a 
son, Ralph Bennony Barlowe,* who was given a gift of a calf by John West, 
the only brother of Kathryn Barlowe. On May 16, 1653, Mrs. Anne West 
confirmed this gift as “the same as given unto ye Orphant by Mr John 
West, my desire is that if it please God to take my Grandchild out of this 
Mortall Life before he attayne to ye age of sixteen yeares, that then ye sd 
calfe return to my daughter Barloe” (Northampton records, 1651-1654 — 
Book 4, page 136). 

The grandchild, Ralph Bennony Barlowe, disappears from the records 
after these deeds were recorded at Northampton County, Virginia, in 1654. 
It is possible that he died as a very young child and prior to the second mar- 
riage of his mother, Kathryn (West) Barlowe, to Charles Scarburgh, on or 
about May 27, 1654. A Deed of Gift from Charles Scarburgh to Kathryn 
Barlowe when he was about to marry her on the above date, is recorded 
in Northampton County (Wills, Deeds &c, Vol. VII, page 20). 

An examination of the court records of Northampton County established 
the fact that this Charles Scarburgh is not the Charles Scarburgh, eldest son 
of Col. Edmund and Mary Scarburgh, as has been assumed. Charles Scar- 
burgh, eldest son of Col. Edmund Scarburgh, was born in the year 1643, 
making it impossible for him to be the Charles Scarburgh who married Kath- 
ryn (West) Barlowe. 

There were two Charles Scarburghs living at Northampton County in 
the period from 1652 to 1664 —it would be interesting to establish the 


3A posthumous child. 
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identity of this older Charles Scarburgh of the early Northampton and Acco- 
mack county records,* as he was involved in this period through depositions, 
complaints and law suits in which Col. Edmund Scarburgh and his family 
were mentioned or deeply concerned. 

While the court entries do not indicate the relationship, if any, between 
this older Charles Scarburgh and Col. Edmund Scarburgh’s family, there 
is sufficient evidence to support an assumption that the connection is a 
family one. It is very possible this Charles Scarburgh is a descendant of 
Col. Edmund’s brother, Henry Scarburgh of London, whose sons were 
Henry, Samuel and John. This is assumption only, based on the record of 
a judgment against Col. Edmund Scarburgh on April 29, 1656, by a Henry 
Scarburgh, of London, in the amount of one thousand pounds sterling. 
That the names of Col. Edmund and a Henry Scarburgh of London should 
thus be associated in Northampton County indicates a possible family re- 
lationship. 


John West,’ the only son of Anthony and Anne West, married Matilda 
Scarburgh, daughter of Col. Edmund and Mary Scarburgh, between No- 
vember 3, 1660, and October 20, 1661. This is inferred from two land 
patents granted to John West; the first patent (1660) does not mention 
John West as having a wife but the following patent (1661) indicated that 
at that time Matilda Scarburgh was his wife. 

From Nugent's Cavaliers & Pioneers (Virginia Land Grants), pages 407 
and 413, we take the following record of these patents: 


(1) John West, 800 acs. Northampton Co. 3 Nov, 1660. On the S. side of Anan- 
cock being two necks of land, bounded Nly on a small bay on the main cr. of Anan- 
cock; W. on Buttellers Br. parting it from the land of Robert King and Mr Wm 
Taylour; Ely on the Spoon br. & Granted unto Jenkin Price, 26 April, 1655 and by 
him assigned. 

(2) John West. 250 acs. N’Ampton. 20 Oct, 1661. Adj the land of Charles Scar- 
burgh, p. 52. (499). Part of patent for 500 acs. granted to Matilda Scarburgh,® 31 
March, 1655, & due sd West “as marrying with the said Scarburgh.” 


*Accomack County records: Wills, Deeds, &c., 1663-1666, pp- 67, 72, 73, 94, 97: 
5Lt. Col. John West was active in the affairs of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. He was a justice 
of the court there; held the high office of Sheriff and as Major John West he raised a force of 
forty-four men who served under Berkeley for thirty-four days in suppressing the rebellion. (Acco- 
mack County records, Sept. 14, 1677). He was a capable chip builder and ca ter, being rec- 
ommended by a court to do his utmost to instruct an apprentice, Robert Glendall, in the art of 
sloop, boat building and other carpenter work. (See Susie M. Ames: “The Virginia Eastern Shore 
m the 17th Century,” page 143.) 
6She is referred to in this patent of March 31, 1655, as “the daughter of Lt. Col. Edmund 
h.” (Nugent, Cavaliers & Pioneers, page 307). 
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In open court at Accomack, November 10, 1663, Mrs. Matilda West, 
in a deposition stated: “that about twelve months since, ye deponent was 
w®™ my mother in law Mrs Ann Charlton at Nehemiah Covington’s House, 
and in my hereing she demanded of him ye rent due to her, and hee an- 
swered he had a house of Tobacco, house burned and therefore would pay 
her none, upon y' she proffered him if he would pay her but two hogs heads 
of tobacco then ready downe, she would beare him ye rest till he was better 
able to pay her but he did not promise to pay her any that yeare but one 
hogshead if hee sould but told her he would pay her all next yeare.” 

The Mrs. Ann Charlton referred to here was the widow of Anthony 
West. She married secondly, Captain Stephen Charlton, of Northampton 
County, after May, 1653, and prior to July 17, 1654, the date of this deed 
of gift to her son, John West: 

Be it knowne unto all men by these presents that I Ann, wife of Stephen Charlton, 
for & in consideration of my Motherly love and affectone w“ I beare unto my natural] 
sonne Jn° West Doe by this Deed freely give, confirme & deliver to my sd Sonne 
Jn° West one Ewe coullered White and her increase for ever to ye . . . behoofe of my 
sd sonne his heyeres, Executors, Administrators, or assigns) In Witness hereof I have 
caused my Deed of Guift to be made and have hereunto put my hand and Seale this 
17th of July, 1654. (Northampton Records, Orders, Wills &c, 1651-1654, fol. 35.) 


The will of the above John West, Senior, was probated in Accomack 
on August 3, 1703. In this will he disposed of a large estate through be- 
quests to his wife, Matilda, six sons named as Anthony,’ Alexander,® Jona- 
than,? Bennony,"° John West the Elder" and John West the Younger.” 
His seven daughters named in the will were: Catherine,’* Anne,"* Mary,” 
Scarburgh,”* Matilda Wise,’ Frances Kellam'® and Sarah Robinson." (See 
Stratton Nottingham’s Land Causes, Accomack, Virginia, pages 12 and 23, 
for interesting items concerning some of these West children.) 


7Anthony West, son of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, married Elizabeth Rowles. His will 
probated in Accomack County, May 6, 1717. 

8Alexander West, son of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, married a widow, Mary Hurtley. 
His will probated in Accomack County, January 3, 1727. 

Sonathen West, son of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, married Rachel . . . His will pro 
bated in Accomack County, October 4, 1727. 

10Bennony West, son of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, married Sarah Snead. His will 
probated in Accomack County, February 1, 1708/9. 

11John West the Elder, son of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, ye did not a 
His will probated at Accomack February 2, 1706, mentions bequests to his mother, Mrs. Ma 
West; Thomas Sparrow, son of his sister, Anne West Sparrow; his sister Sarah West Robinson 
and her daughter, Susanna Robinson; Anthony West, son of his brother, John West the Younger 
his brothers Alexander and John West the Younger and his brother-in-law, Capt. Tully Robinson. 

12John West the Younger, son of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, was married twice. His 
first wife was Frances Yeardley, and his second wife was Josephia Maria (Godwin?). 
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John West, Senior, left bequests to his following grandchildren whom 
he named in the will as: Matilda, Scarburgh, John and Jean West, the 
children of his son, Anthony West; Mary Cade Wise and John Wise, the 
children of his daughter, Matilda Wise; Sarum Kellam, son of his daughter, 
Frances Kellam; West, Elizabeth, Scarburgh, Sarah and Susanna Robinson, 
the children of his daughter, Sarah Robinson; Anthony West,” son of John 
West of Pungoteague. 

John West the Younger, son of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, mar- 
ried twice. It is probable that he married his first wife, Frances Yeardley, 
daughter of Argoll Yeardley and Sarah Michael, after March 20, 1694/5 
and prior to May 28, 1702, from the following facts: 


(1) Sarah, the widow of Argoll Yeardley, Junior, married secondly, John Watts. 
Her third husband, Thomas Maddox, is named in her will dated March 20, 1694/5. 
In bequests to the three daughters she had by Argoll Yeardley, her first husband, it 
appears that the eldest daughter, Elizabeth Yeardley alias Harmanson, was the only 
married daughter at the time of the will. The other daughters were Sarah and Frances 
Yeardley. 

(2) In a Deed of Partition recorded at Northampton County, dated May 28, 1702, 
Frances Yeardley is shown as the wife of John West the Younger on that date. When 
Frances (Yeardley) West died is not known as far as the writer could locate through 
references and deeds. However, her name last appeared as the wife of John West 
the Younger on January 14, 1714/5 at Northampton County and it might be assumed 
from this that her death occurred after this date and before February 6, 1718/9, at 
which time John West in his will named his then wife as Josepha Maria.*! 


Some accounts state that Frances Yeardley, the first wife of John West 
the Younger, was a daughter of Argoll Yeardley and Ann Custis. No doubt 
this error arose from confusing the two Argoll Yeardley’s (father and son) 
and their respective daughters, each being named Frances Yeardley. 


13Catherine West, daughter of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, married Charles Snead. His 
will probated at pond. County June 6, 1727. 
en e West, daughter of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, married Thomas Sparrow. See 

11 above. 

Mary West, daughter of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, married Robert Snead. 

16Scarburgh West, daughter of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, married Jonathan Harding. 

17Matilda West, daughter of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, married John Wise. 

18Frances West, daughter of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, married Richard Kellam. 

19Sarah West, daughter of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, married Captain Tully Robinson. 

Anthony West, son of John West the Younger and Frances Yeardley, apparently died youn 
as he is not mentioned in his father’s will. However, he is mentioned by his grandfather, Lt. Col. 
John West, and by his uncle John West the Elder in their wills. 

2lJosepha Maria West is said to have been the widow Godwin when she married John West 
the Younger as his second wife. Before February 10, 1730, she married Samuel Johnson. (The 
County Court Note Book, Vol. VI (No. 6), December, 1927, p. 43, edited by Milnor Ljungstedt.) 
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Argoll Yeardley, Senior, born at Jamestown in 1621, was the eldest son 
of Sir George Yeardley and Temperance Flowerdew, his wife. Prior to 1637 
he married a Frances, whose maiden name is not known. She was named 
as his wife in a land patent granted to him on February 6, 1637.” She died 
before 1649, for in that year Argoll Yeardley, on a trip to Europe married 
Ann Custis, a daughter of John Custis and Joan Powell who were of Eng- 
lish parentage but residing in Holland. Shortly after the marriage, Argoll 
Yeardley returned to Virginia with his wife and settled on the Easter 
Shore of Virginia. He died intestate in Northampton County in 1655; his 
inventory was recorded there on October 29, 1655. (Northampton Wills 
&c, No. 5, 1654-55, fol. 117.) 

The children of Argoll Yeardley, Senior, and Frances, his first wife were: 
(a) Argoll Yeardley, Junior, who married Sarah Michael, eldest daughter 
of John Michael and Elizabeth Thoroughgood, his first wife, on or about 
January 23, 1670;* (b) Rose Yeardley, who married first, Thomas Rydeing 
(Ryding) and secondly, Robert Peele; (c) Edmund; (d) Henry; these sons 
of Argoll Yeardley and Frances, his first wife, died young; (e) Frances 
Yeardley, the youngest daughter, married about 1648, Adam Thorough- 
good, only son of Captain Adam Thoroughgood and Sarah Offley. 

John West the Younger, son of John West and Matilda Scarburgh, died 
at Northampton County, Virginia, between February 6, 1718/9 and Sep 
tember 16, 1719. He named these children in his will: Argoll Yeardley 
West,* John West,” Thorogood West,” Charles West,” Sarah West,” 
Anne West,” Jemima West, Metelda West, and Joseph West.” 


22This patent was for 500 acres in Upper County New Norfolk. Nugent, Cavaliers & Pioneers, 
page 81. 

23Northampton records, Deeds, Wills &c., 1668-1680, p. 23, dated January 23, 1670, stated 
“for & in consideration of a marriage forthwith to be had and solemnized between me ye sd 
Yardly and Miss Sarah Michael, ye eldest daughter of John Michael, Senio*.” 

24Argoll Yeardley West, son of John West the Younger and Frances Yeardley, married Comfort 
. .. maiden name not known by the writer. His will probated in Accomack County, July 6, 1736. 

25John West, son of John West the Younger and Frances Yeardley, referred to his wife in his 
will but did not name her. Will probated in Accomack County, May 5, 1730. 

26Thorogood West, son of John West the Younger and Frances Yeardley, was apparently still 
a minor on November 17, 1722, for his brother, Argoll Yeardley West, at an han’s Court 
held on that date at Northampton County, acknowledged to have in his hands estates of 
Thorogood, Charles, Sarah, Anne and Jemima West. 

27Charles West, son of John West the Younger and Frances Yeardley, married Elizabeth ———- 
His will probated in Accomack County, March 30, 1757, does not name his wife; but, her name 
as Elizabeth West, widow and Executrix, appeared in order of probate of the estate, to release 
with Americus Scarburgh, in right of his wife, Sarah (daughter of Argoll Yeardley West, a brother 
of this Charles West) and a Charles Parker, their share in the estate as legatees in an old will 
dated October 24, 1749. From the records, it would appear that Elizabeth, wife of Charles West, 
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From the fact that John West the Younger left his daughter Metelda 
West thirty shillings and his son Joseph West one shilling, it is presumed 
that these two children were the son and daughter of Josephia Maria, his 
second wife, by a former marriage and that they had a sufficient inheritance 
of their own. 

John West the Younger requested that “my wife pay all my just debts 
out of her one part and not to bring and act against my estate for any part 
thereof.” He gave her the right to remain and live on the home plantation 
four years or longer if she saw fit and to have the use of a Negro Caesar 
“until my son Charles come to age of eighteen if my wife give ye aforesaid 
Charles West two years schooling.” 

In concluding this outline of Anthony West and his family, it is the 
writer's hope that anyone having positive proof will contribute the follow- 
ing information: (1.) Where and when Anthony West and Anne (?.) were 
married; (2) the maiden name of Anne, wife of Anthony West; (3.) where 
Anthony West and his wife Anne lived between 1625 and the time they 
appeared with their children, Kathryn and John West, in a land patent to 
Randall Herle, October 5, 1649, in Northampton County, Virginia. 


was a daughter of Sarah (West) and Isaac Smith. If this deduction is correct, then Charles West 
married Elizabeth Smith, a daughter of his sister, Sarah (West) Smith. At a later date, the writer 
hopes to go over these records to clarify this point. 

28Sarah West, daughter of John West the Younger and Frances Yeardley, married Isaac Smith. 

Anne West, daughter of John West the Younger and Frances Yeardley, married (1) Thomas 
Clapton and (2) — Chambers. 

30Jemima West, daughter of John West the Younger and Frances Yeardley, married — Booth. 

31Metelda West does not a in any of the probate records of John West the Younger’s 
estate nor is she named in any of the other children’s wills. 

32Joseph West has not been followed other than to establish that he does not appear in the 
_— records of John West the Younger’s estate nor does his name appear in any of the other 

est children’s wills. 
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NOTES and QUERIES 


NOTES 
The Stratford Nursery 


Ons of the most famous old nurseries in America today is that at Stratford Hall, Strat- 
ford, Virginia. For here were cradled such illustrious Americans as Richard Henry 
Lee and Francis Lightfoot Lee, signers of the Declaration of Independence; their 
brothers, William and Arthur Lee, whose patriotic services abroad did much to further 
the aid of the Colonies, and three generations later, their kinsman, Robert E. Lee. 

The Stratford nursery adjoins the mother’s room in the southeast wing of the 
“Great House” built about 1729 by Thomas Lee on the site formerly owned by 
Nathaniel Pope, ancestor of George Washington. It is an oblong room with high 
ceilings and wide board floors. In one corner is a small fireplace with two winged 
cherubs and the date 1745 carved on the iron fireback. 

The first recorded birth of a child at Stratford is that of Richard Henry Lee on 
January 20, 1732, although it is believed that Thomas Ludwell Lee, Thomas and 
Hannah Lee’s fourth child, was also born there on December 13, 1730. He was, no 
doubt, the first occupant of this famous pre-Revolutionary nursery, where, swathed 
in linens or flannels and stayed with soft, pliable stays which extended to their necks 
so that their limbs might be kept straight, the Lee babies slept unconcerned about 
raiding pirates, roaming bands of sailors or convicts. For Thomas Lee had wisely 
built their home a mile back from the Potomac, and the steep cliffs, tangled under- 
growth, and deep ravines between Stratford and the waterfront made the approach 
to the house extremely hazardous for river plunderers. Insofar as Indian raids were 
concerned, their father was on friendly terms with the Southern tribes; he, as a matter 
of fact, had suggested that Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania form a commission 
to purchase from the Iroquois their lands beyond the Alleghenies and thus protect 
their boundaries and make the western lands safe for settlement. With William Bev- 
erley, he was appointed by William Gooch, Lieutenant Governor of Virginia, to head 
the Colony’s delegation to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where the Lancaster Treaty was 
signed by chiefs of six United Nations of Indians and members of the commission 
from Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

That the young patriots fared well in the Stratford nursery is not to be doubted. 
For only two of Hannah's eleven children died in infancy and all but one of the 
remaining nine lived to be 49 to 81 years of age respectively, which speaks well for 
their childhood care, especially in those days when infant mortality was exceedingly 
high. In the 18th century, it was common practice to take a newborn infant from 
its mother and cram butter, sop, sugar or caudle, a warm drink of light wine, eggs, 
etc., down the infant’s throat. Formulas for babies and sterilized bottles were unheard 
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Mantelpiece with fireback dated 1745, Stratford Nursery 
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of. If Hannah Lee used any feeding vessels in the Stratford nursery two hundred 
years ago, they would have been the horn, a small cow’s horn from which her babies 
sucked their milk or pap through a piece of cloth or the finger of a glove wrapped 
around the narrow end of the horn, or another form of feeding vessel resembling a 
soldier's water canteen made of pewter with a perforated screw top. 


The last of the famous Lees to be born at Stratford was Robert Edward Lee, on Jan- 
uary 19, 1807, the son of Henry (Light-Horse Harry) Lee and his second wife Ann 
Hill Carter. It was through the death of his first wife Matilda Lee (who was also 
his second cousin) that Stratford Hall came into the possession of Light-Horse Harry 
Lee. 
When the floors and plaster of the Stratford nursery were being repaired and re- 
stored to their original color in 1933, the architect in charge discovered a concealed 
doorway which, when opened up, revealed the location and type of an inside stair- 
case of the 18th century consisting of a very narrow flight of stairs from the ground 
floor to the main floor, attic, chimney “summer-houses,” and roof promenade. The 
original stairway had been replaced by a wider one during the nineteenth century, 
the entrance to the nursery from the ground floor and main floor was closed, and no 
visible evidence of this stairway remained. From the outlines of the original steps 
and platforms discovered in the wood and plaster by the architect, drawings were 
made and the pre-Revolutionary stairway has been reproduced and the entrance to 
the nursery restored. 

The furnishings in the Stratford nursery and mother’s room today are of the late 
eighteenth century period with authentic Hepplewhite and Sheraton furniture. Rare 
old toile draperies are hung in the mother’s room, where is kept the swinging cradle 
in which the baby Robert E. Lee, destined to become one of the most famous gen- 
erals of all time, swung himself to sleep. — Contributed by Mrs. Juanita S. Boyle, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


A LIST OF COUNTIES, PARISHES AND PRESENT MINISTERS 
OF VIRGINIA, MARCH 25, 1735 


[Nore: The following list is transcribed from a photostatic copy at the Virginia State 
Library, Richmond, Virginia, of the original manuscript in the Fulham Mss.: Virginia, 
Box III, No. 85. This photostatic copy is filed at the State Library as Accs. 21649 
(1939) and has not previously been published, but was recently called to the attention 
of the contributor, Mr. George Carrington Mason, by Mrs. Nell Marion Nugent of 
the Archives Division staff of the Library. It is in no sense a discovery, since it has 
been known to researchers in colonial church history, even if not to the general public, 
ever since its accession by the State Library. Mr. Mason has kindly made the attached 
transcription for publication in the Virginia Historical Magazine. | 
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Counties Parishes Incumbents 
Goochland... St. James’ Vacant by a late Translation of Mr. This County is on 
Marye to St. George in Spotsylvania > both sides 
James River 
Rawleigh Vacant: a new County and Parish __) 
Bristol Vacant by Translation of Mr. George 
Prince George............. Robertson to Dale in Henrico 
Martin Brandon Alexander Phennie [Finnie] 
Brunswick.................. St. Andrew Mr. Bettie [John Betty] 
Southwark Henry Eellbeck : 
Williom Smith | Cou ties on 
side 
New Port John Gemmil 
Isle of Wight.............. Peadin James River 
Upper Parish F 
Lower Parish Nicholas Jones 
ae Elizabeth River Moses Robertson 
Princes[s] Anne......... Linhaven Henry Barlow 
Elizabeth City... Hampton William Fife ) 
Wavick Warwick Richard Hewit 
Charles Theodosius Staige 
York Hampton Francis Fontaine 
Bruton James Blair 
James City.................. James City William LeNeve 
Charles City................ Westover Peter Fontaine ont 
F Dale George Robertson York River 
Vacant by Mr. Keith’s removing to 
Maryland 
Blissland Chichley Thacker 
New Kent... St. Peter's 
St. Paul’s Zachariah Brooks 
ES St. Martin’s Patrick Henry 
King William.......... St. John’s Daniel Taylor 
Spotsylvania............... St. George James Marie [Marye] | 
Oran St. Mark's John Becket 
Drysdale Adam Dickie 
St. Margaret’s John Brunskill 
St. Mary’s Just now vacant by the death of 
Rodham Kenner 
: Quee St. Stephen’s Hancock Dunbar Betwixt and 
Ringed Stratton Major John Skaif[e] 
Petsworth Emmanuel Jones Rivers 
Abington Thomas Hughes 
Gloucester ................. Ware John Richards 
Kingston John Blacknal 
Middlesex................... Christ Church John Read 
South Farnham Henry Shorthose 
St. Anns Mr. Ross [Robert Rose] : 
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Counties Parishes Incumbents 
Hamilton Vacant by removal of Mr. DeButts 
Prince William.......... to Maryland 
Truro Vacant, a new Parish 
Overwharton Alexander Scot[t] 
——— St. Paul’s David Steuart 
— Washington Roderick Macculloch 
a ee Cople Vacant by removing of Mr. Read 
to Midlesex 
Betwixt 
Brunswick Vacant by removing of Mr. Wright Rappahannock 
King George out of the Country a otomoke 
Hanover Daniel Mackdonald Rivers 
Lunenburgh David Morthland 
ene North Farnham Vacant by removal of Mr. Garzia 
to N. Carolina 
Lancaster } United — John Bell 
Wicocomoco William Skelson 
oem St. Stephens Francis Peart J 
Accomack ..  Accomack John Black On the 
Northampton... Hungars John Holbrook Eastern Shore 
William Dawson Prof. of Philosophy 
College........... William Stith Master of the Grammar School 
John Fox Indian Schoolmaster 
[Endorsed] Virginia Clergy 
QUERIES 


TUCKER — The undersigned desires information relative to parentage, place and 
date of birth and name of wife, and her parentage, of Daniel Tucker, who died in 
Wake County, North Carolina, 1792; also information in regard to parentage of an- 
other Daniel Tucker, born in Virginia about 1740, died in Georgia, 1818. Would 
also like to have family name of Frances, wife of the last named Daniel Tucker. 


— Address: Mrs. James R. Alfonte, 3812 Kanawha Street, N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 


HARPER—PETERS—BYLER—PARKER—BARNES-—SMITH — The undersigned 
desires to obtain information in regard to the lives of the following named persons 
and their ancestry: (1) Harvey Harper (b. 1800 in Tennessee; d. Henry County, 
Missouri) married, about 1830, in Cooper County, Missouri, Priscilla Peters (b. 1805, 
in Bedford County, Tennessee; d. Henry County, Missouri), had issue (all born 
Cooper County, Missouri), viz.: (a) Mary (b. 1830) married first --—— Shelly; 
second ———— Kibler; (b) James (b. 1832); (c) Elizabeth (b. 1833) married --—— 
Clark; (d) Samuel Peters Harper (b. 1834); married Ann Parker Givens, widow of 
Elisha Givens; (e) John Harper (b. 1836). 
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(2) Samuel Peters (born Culpeper County, Virginia, 1769; d. Cooper County, 
Missouri, 1858); moved to Bedford County, Tennessee, and later to Cooper County, 


Missouri. He married -——— Byler. Would like to have her baptismal name and 
ancestry. Samuel and —-—— (Byler) Peters had issue; (a) Samuel, Jr.; (b) Newton C,; 
(¢) ———— married a Mr. McFarland; (d) Elizabeth, married James Hill, who was 


sheriff of Cooper County, Missouri; (e) Priscilla, married Harvey Harper; (f) Katie 
married first Thomas Patrick; second Samuel Cole; (g) Sallie married James Gallagher. 


(3) Richard Parker was father of Peter Parker (b. 1762; died Providence, Ken- 
tucky, 1836) married Sarah Barnes (b. 1761; d. Providence, Kentucky), daughter of 
Richard and Lottie Barnes. Peter and Sarah (Barnes) Parker had issue: (a) Betsey, 
married Andrew Phillips; (b) Richard; (c) Thomas, went to Mississippi; (d) Elisha, 
went to Tennessee; (e) Wiley (b. 1794, in Virginia; d. Bates County, Missouri); 
married, 1818, Regina Smith; (£) Esther, married First --—— Hart; second —-—— 
Ashe; third —-—— Phillips; (g) Bethany married --—— Harmon; (h) Benjamin 
married Mary Howard Jennings; (i) Barnes. 


(4) The mother of Mrs. Regina (Smith) Parker (wife of Wiley Parker, above) 
was Mrs. Roseanna (Diely or Diley) Smith. What was the baptismal name of 
———— Smith, the father of Mrs. Regina (Smith) Parker who was born 1797 in the 
western part of Virginia; and who were the Dielys, or Dileys? 


Information in regard to any of the above named parties would be most gratefully 
received. Address: Mrs. Hallie Harper Springsteen, 2253 Fairfax Street, Denver 7, 
Colorado. 


LETHBRIDGE — Biographical information on Dr. Samuel Lethbridge is greatly 
desired for purposes of Virginia dental history. Dr. Lethbridge practiced at No. 8 
North 13th Street (present Governor Street), Richmond, in the 1840's. In 1842, he 
was elected president at the organization of the Virginia Society of Surgeon Dentists 
— the first of the state dental societies in the nation. Any information or lead to a 
possible descendant will be genuinely appreciated. Address: William N. Hodgkin, 
Warrenton, Virginia. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Jefferson: the Scene of Europe, 1784-1789. By Marie Kimparit. Coward-McCann, 
New York, 1950. 357 pp. $6.00. 


Jefferson and Madison: the Great Collaboration. By AprienNe Kocu. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1950. xv, 294, xiv pp. $4.00. 


Many sided is the attraction of Thomas Jefferson to the America of our day, as the 
deluge of studies concerning him will testify. It is interesting that of the half-dozen 
principal scholars now interpreting his life and work, two are women. The name of 
Washington, Lincoln, or Wilson does not immediately recall to us any feminine in- 
terpreter who has been attracted to him. But the red-haired gentleman of Monticello 
has had the good fortune to be portrayed in several aspects of his genius and career 
by two of the brilliant critical minds among the women of our time. Both are sen- 
sitive and balanced minds, but they work very differently. From a thorough assimi- 
lation of minutest details, Mrs. Kimball presents a warm and convincing picture of 
Jefferson as a great human being as well as a great mentality. Miss Koch has pre- 
ferred to concentrate on the mentality, particularly through deft analyses of its re- 
corded and philosophical manifestations. 

Mrs. Kimball’s Jefferson: the Scene of Europe is the third volume of a projected 
six-volume biography, the fullest yet attempted. In previous portions of her work 
she gave characteristically detailed and sympathetic presentations of Jefferson on The 
Road to Glory (1943) and in War and Peace (1947). In the present section she 
covers the years between Jefferson’s Virginia governorship and his Secretaryship of 
State under Washington. And in this study of the European years she has easily 
done her best work. 

Other biographers in handling these six years have usually concentrated on Jeffer- 
son's place in the administration of Franco-American economic and political prob- 
lems, with some consideration of the implications of his presence in Paris at the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution. These things Mrs. Kimball does not neglect, but 
she enriches the picture immeasurably by entrancing chapters on Jefferson in the 
world of art, ancient and contemporary; in the sparkling circle of the French literati; 
among the gardens of England; and in the cities along the Rhine. Here one learns 
how a forty-one year old country Virginian became a collector of statuary and copies 
of classical paintings, an architect who could adapt Roman and Renaissance models 
he observed to his own building needs, and an imaginative designer of gardens who 
could fit the features of European landscaping to the New World estate. The student 
of American and comparative cultural history as well as the lover of Jefferson will 
find much of this new, and all of it fascinating. 

And Mrs. Kimball seems to be saying the final word on episodes of these years 
which have hitherto received brief, prejudiced, or sometimes overly-sentimental treat- 
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ment. For example, she gives the background of Jefferson’s visit to England and the 
visit’s significance in the development of his aesthetic and political attitudes. And 
she presents a beautifully understanding but balanced and restrained account of the 
Maria Cosway romance. 

Miss Koch came to Jefferson and Madison: the Great Collaboration with con- 
siderable experience in Jefferson and his age. Her Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson 
(1943) is still the only book which at all adequately covers its subject, and Cin col- 
laboration) she has edited the selected writings of Jefferson and of John and John 
Quincy Adams. In Jefferson and Madison her aim is to set in proper perspective the 
relationship of the two great Virginians. Too much emphasis, she feels, has been 
placed on the master-pupil or prophet-disciple idea of their relationship. From 1776 
until Jefferson’s death in 1826 theirs was a cordial partnership, an exchange and 
frequently a fusion of liberal minds. Such is her thesis. 


For the first time, at least in a detailed and over-all analysis, the great movements 
and political literature in which both had a part are re-evaluated in terms of the rela- 
tive amount each contributed and, more important, how each affected the other's 
contribution. From the Continental Congress through the Constitution, the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia Resolutions, the two presidencies, through the founding of the 
University of Virginia, we see this exchange or contribution of ideas. Sometimes 
Miss Koch deduces the proportion or quality of the partnership from her knowledge 
of the men’s habits of mind and of indirect documentary evidence. Though these 
deductions are always ingenious and often brilliant, they are not always entirely 
convincing. 

Actually this book does little to alter the picture most scholars have now had for 
some time of the Jefferson-Madison relationship. That the two worked together is 
obvious. That the imaginative and occasionally reckless Jefferson was balanced by 
the practical and cautious Madison is apparent. But the impression remains, with all 
due respect to Madison as a great statesman, that it is Jefferson who is the mighty force 
of American democracy. 

What this book does do is to uncover the roots of a relationship which affected 
the whole course of the history of the United States. Also the author discusses in de- 
tail, and is convincing in her “proof,” that the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions and 
other political documents fathered by this pair were not true forerunners of nullifi- 
cation or the kinds of states-rights doctrines the later advocates of secession claimed 
they were. In fact, the evidence here presented shows Jefferson and Madison placing 
the Union first and last as clearly as Webster or Lincoln did. 


Despite the sound scholarship which certainly went into the making of this book, 
one regrets that the volume gives the impression of having been hurriedly and even 
sometimes carelessly put together. Phraseology, occasionally flippant or at least off- 
hand in effect, may be deliberate. We hope not. But there are errors in small de- 
tail which apparently denote haste. For example, the Rotunda of the University of 
Virginia could not possibly have been modelled on the Parthenon (p. 269), but on 
the Pantheon. And Dr. Samuel Parr, English scholar who advised the choosing of 
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the first faculty for Jefferson’s university, was never “an eminent Oxford Professor,” as 
he is here (p. 271) said to be. 

All in all, these two books afford graphic evidence that the subject of Thomas 
Jefferson as individual and as symbol of our national history is far from exhausted. 
Mrs. Kimball's portrait gives, much of it for the first time, the detail of personal ex- 
periences now reflected in our national architecture as well as in our political theory. 
And Miss Koch measures him with another eminent contemporary and personal 
friend, and gains new respect for both men. The general availability of Jefferson's 
writings through the complete Papers just now beginning to make their appearance 
should insure a steady and rewarding series of interpretations of further phases of 
one of the richest and most significant of American lives. 


The University of Tennessee Ricuarp Beate Davis 


A History of the Old South. By CLement Eaton. Macmillan Company, New York, 

1949. 619 pp. $7.00. 

At the expense of the romantic picture of aristocratic planters living a leisurely life 
in serene, white mansions surrounded by happy slave gangs in the cotton fields, 
Clement Eaton here describes with clarity and penetration the réle of all elements 
in molding the Old South. But writing from a currently, popular point of view 
among historians, he stresses the influence of the typical Southerners who were 
middle-class farmers, frontiersmen, herdsmen, or poor whites living in simple, un- 
painted houses or a double log cabin with a “dog run” between the rooms. Three- 
fourths of the population were these plain people whose democratic leanings, folk- 
ways, and aspirations deeply influenced Southern culture. 

This does not mean that Mr. Eaton ignores or writes down the influence of the 
planters; they receive well-balanced attention. In general, however, he disapproves 
much that the aristocracy stood for (such as slavery, secession, and class lines) and 
sympathizes with those holding liberal, democratic, national views. He considers the 
pro-slavery argument one of the “great rationalizations . . . the human mind has 
conceived . . . a phenomenon of self-preservation which might be compared to the 
lotus blossom lulling the conscience of slaveholders . . . the cornerstone of conservation, 
the rationalization of the status quo.” 

In seeking the unifying thread binding the Old South together as a regional unit, 
Mr. Eaton passes up such well-known themes as white supremacy, climate, geography, 
turalness, and others. His “integrating” theme is the “emergence of a regional culture 
created by all classes rather than by an elite, aristocratic group.” Yet his treatment 
of the region is so comprehensive and electric that the reader frequently loses sight 
of this theme. Compressing two and one-half centuries of history into a single volume 
he scrutinizes the Old South from many angles—geographic, political, social, economic, 
and intellectual—and in the process comes up with a multiplicity of interpretations 
derived both from his own fresh research and the findings in countless monographs 
and articles mostly of recent origin. His integrating, cultural theme is most apparent 
in his splendid chapters on the social pyramid and cultural transformation. 
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This book abounds with interesting pen-portraits of representative Southern per- 
sonalities and with unusual and striking tidbits on a variety of Southern themes, 
giving color and punch to reader interest. For example, George Rogers Clark “drank 
to excess” and died in Louisville, “a morose and frustrated hero of the frontier”; Jeffer- 
son smuggled rice in his pockets from Italy in order to introduce a superior variety 
into America; John Tyler with fourteen children was the most prolific president; poor 
whites were not descendants of indentured servants but “stranded frontiersmen,” vic- 
tims of an isolated environment; on the eve of the Civil War free negroes in Virginia 
owned as much land as all Virginia negroes in 1890; milk sickness derived from white 
snakeroot eaten by cows killed Nancy Hanks; the horizontal log cabin of the American 
superseded the French cabin built of vertical logs; Kentucky and North Carolina 
were the only antebellum Southern states to make notable progress in founding free, 
public schools; at the age of thirty-seven Robert Barnwell Rhett changed his name from 
“plebeian” Smith to “aristocratic” Rhett. 

Mr. Eaton’s best chapters are those dealing with the western South Cincluding 
Creole Louisiana), commerce, manufacturing, the social pyramid and cultural de- 
lopment. As the Civil War approached the South was making real gains toward an 
economy balanced with trade and industry. But culturally the picture was far from 
bright with the exception of political writings and oratory in which the South ex- 
celled. In a stratified social order illiteracy prevailed, common schools were lacking, 
and intellectual energy was expended in defense of the slave system. Though political 
emphasis was placed upon the yeoman class, political power resided with a planter 
class unwilling to foot the tax bills for Southern education and cultural growth. 
Hence, Southern culture was in the “chrysalis stage” when it was interrupted by the 
Civil War. 

The author's weakest chapters are those on the sectional controversy where the 
usual facts appear with a dearth of analysis and interpretation. 

On a few points of fact Mr. Eaton disagrees with eminent authorities without 
giving his reasons. According to E. Wilson Lyon, Spanish refusal of the right of 
deposit to American vessels at New Orleans on 16 October, 1802, was not the result 
of “French pressure.” Samuel Flagg Bemis finds no evidence that the conquests of 
George Rogers Clark “strengthened the American claims to the Mississippi” as our 
western boundary during the Paris peace negotiations. Gilbert Barnes is not in ac- 
cord with the view that “Northern Representatives, as a group” believed anti-slavery 
petitions should be received as a sacred right of democracy. Such slips as, Vermont 
was the ninth state to ratify the constitution, are rare. 

Mr. Eaton documents his work but moderately. Perhaps to make the book more 
appealing to the general reader (of which there should be many) he places the foot- 
notes at the end of each chapter, making it inconvenient for scholars who are anxious 
to know where he got his materials. On the other hand, scholars and teachers will 
hail his highly-selected bibliography which emphasizes recent studies. 

This book is a real achievement and a major contribution to Southern history. 


Epwarp YOUNGER 
The University of Virginia 
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Studies in Bibliography. Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of Vir- 
ginia. Edited by Frepson Bowers. Volume II, 1949-1950. Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1949. 213 pp. $5.00. 
The Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia has issued its second 

annual volume (1949-1950) of Papers, this time under the title of Studies in Bibli- 

ography. It contains eleven full-scale articles and nine shorter bibliographical notes. 

Three of the former and two of the latter treat topics directly connected with Ameri- 

can bibliography; the remainder are devoted to problems stemming from interests in 

other bibliographical fields. Mr. Lawrence G. Starkey obligingly clears up a number 
of points touching “The Printing by the Cambridge Press of A Platform of Church 

Discipline, 1649”; Mr. J. Albert Robbins examines the miserable “Fees Paid Authors 

by Certain American Periodicals, 1840-1850”; Mr. Merton M. Sealts, Jr., engagingly 

reports on “Melville and the Shakers”; Mr. Edmund P. Dandridge, Jr., offers an ab- 
sorbing account of the “Proposals of Nine Printers for a New Edition of the Journals 
of the Continental Congress, 1785,” and Mr. Coolie Verner supplies “Some Observa- 
tions on the Philadelphia 1794 Editions of Jefferson’s Notes.” Other contributors to 
the issue include such authorities as Messrs. Giles E. Dawson, Edwin E. Willoughby, 

Paul S. Dunkin and Fredson Bowers. Mr. Bowers, I should add, has edited the 

present volume with the same careful regard for good scholarship that characterized his 

efforts on behalf of its predecessor. 

It is pleasant to note in the various articles a considerable number of references to 
items contained in the rare book collections held by the University of Virginia Library. 
Through such glimpses one begins to grasp an understanding of what has been ac- 
complished by the authorities at Charlottesville. The fact that a great repository of 
rare books is being developed in the Alderman Library is gratifying, but even more 
so is the realization — gained from such studies as these — that it is being properly 
utilized. I would personally like to see the present series of volumes present a higher 
percentage of articles specifically treating Virginian bibliography. But I realize that 
the editors might then be laying themselves open to what has apparently become 
the disastrous charge of “parochialism,” so will not expand the point beyond saying 
that the field of Virginian bibliography still embraces many uncultivated tracts. 


Joun JEnnincs 


A Topographical Description of the Dominions of the United States of America. [Be- 
ing a Revised and Enlarged Edition of] A Topographical Description of such Parts 
of North America as are Contained in the (Annexed) Map of the Middle British 
Colonies, &c. in North America. By T. Pownatt . . . Edited by Lors Muixearn. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1949. XVI, 235 pp. and 2 folded maps. 


$10.00. 


The first edition of Thomas Pownall’s Topographical Description . . . of the Middle 
British Colonies appeared in 1776. Its author, unlike many Englishmen who from 
time to time have delivered themselves of observations touching the American scene, 
was well-acquainted with the subject. He came to the colonies in 1753 to serve as 
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secretary to Sir Danvers Osborn, the newly-appointed governor of the province of 
New York. But the unfortunate death of Sir Danvers a few days after Pownall’s 
arrival relieved him of his official duties, and permitted him to engage unofficially in a 
first-hand study of colonial affairs. He was present at the Albany conference in 1754 
when commissioners from the various colonies attempted to reach an accord on some 
common measure of defence against French aggression. And on this occasion, it is 
claimed, he conceived the idea of, and perceived the necessity for, a general British 
union. A year later he sat in on the governors’ conference convened by General Brad- 
dock at Alexandria, Virginia. His active participation in the campaigns aimed at de- 
priving the French of their North American possessions brought him several important 
administrative appointments. He was designated governor of Massachusetts Bay in 
1757. But his disposition — gay, sociable, somewhat vain and rather free in habit — 
unsuited him for the assignment. And finding life among the puritans too irksome to 
endure, he applied for recall. His request was met in 1759 with an appointment to 
the governorship of South Carolina. Instead of proceeding to Charleston, however, 
where he would probably have found convivial surroundings, he returned to England 
and shortly thereafter relinquished the post. Although he never came back to Ameri- 
ca, his original stay led him to adopt remarkably liberal and realistic views touching 
the connections between England and her colonies. These attitudes were capably ex- 
pressed in his celebrated Administration of the Colonies published in 1764. 

Pownall’s keen desire to push the westward movement of the English settlements 
was necessarily linked with an active interest in American topography. In 1754 this 
interest brought him into contact with the distinguished cartographer, Lewis Evans, 
then in the process of drafting his General Map of the Middle British Colonies. 
Pownall assisted Evans in preparing the map and in writing the accompanying 
“Analysis,” both published in 1755. The “Analysis” stressed the advantages of the 
Ohio country for settlement and the map explored the strategic potentialities of the 
region’s topographical features. After Evans’ death in 1756 Pownall continued de- 
veloping the “Analysis” with observations derived from his personal study of the so 
called middle colonies. Although the editor of the present work does not so imply, 
one gathers from the article on Pownall in the Dictionary of National Biography that 
the Topographical Description, first issued in 1776 and admittedly based on Evans’ 
earlier work, was published by Pownall in an effort to obtain financial assistance for 
Evans’ daughter and her children. It is reported that he contemplated a French edi- 
tion with the same object in mind. Certain regions — the present area of Virginia can 
hardly be included in the category — were more adequately covered by the Topographi- 
cal Description than were others. Pownall began to revise the work in 1779 and com- 
pleted the project in 1784, having expanded the text roughly by one-third. For 
some unexplained reason — perhaps Pownall’s disappointment over the results of the 
American Revolution? — the manuscript remained unpublished. It was sold by Messrs. 
Bangs, Brothers and Company at New York in 1854, and subsequently came into the 
possession of the distinguished collector, William M. Darlington. From Mr. Dar- 
lington the manuscript revision passed into the hand of the Darlington Memorial 
Library at the University of Pittsburgh, over whose imprimatur it now finally appears 
in print. 
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Mrs. Lois Mulkearn, who has edited the present revised and enlarged edition of 
Pownall’s work, is the capable head of the Darlington Library. Anyone, such as my- 
self, who has had a personal opportunity to observe Mrs. Mulkearn engaged in the 

rocess of locating and evaluating historical data has formed a high regard for her 
abilities. An examination of her editorial activities on behalf of Pownall’s Topo- 
graphical Description confirms this impression. She has displayed admirable restraint 
in confining her explanatory footnotes to data identifying topographical features, 
persons and events. The multitudinous— and tempting — avenues of digressionary 
editorial observations suggested by comments in the text are carefully avoided. 

A reviewer unable to locate major defects in a work of this nature sooner or later 
turns to the index, certain that there, at any rate, he can find flaws to criticize. His 
certainty is based on the knowledge that no two people ever seem to agree on the fine 
points of indexing. So in testing the present example I discovered several errors of omis- 
tion that might form the basis for carping complaints. For example, the references to the 
Potomac River on page 136 and the reference, with accompanying footnote, to Logs- 
town, Pennsylvania, on page 174, are over-looked in the index. And among the index 
entries under the subject heading “copper” one would look in vain for the reference 
to John Stevens’ copper mine that appears on page 99 of the text. I would like to 
register mild surprise, moreover, at the absence of a bibliographical description of the 
1776 edition of the work. To learn the name of its printer, the number of its pages and 
the nature of its format, one is obliged to consult supplementary reference materials. 
This is all the more extraordinary in view of the excellence of the other bibliographical 
citations furnished in the notes. 

To cavil at these points is ungrateful, for Mrs. Mulkearn and the University ot 
Pittsburgh Press have performed a laudable service in rendering Pownall’s self- 
styled “third edition” of the Topographical Description available to students of 
eighteenth-century American history. The editorial details are based on sound scholar- 
ship, the book is handsomely printed and the two folding maps, Evans’ map of the 
middle and Bernard Romans’ map of the southern colonies, are splendidly reproduced 
in facsimile form. If any accusations are leveled, I would direct them at the head of 
Pownall himself. In short, he did not record as many details touching the topography 
and place-names of Virginia as I wish he might have done. And since he has passed 
on to his just rewards, it is useless to complain on that particular core at this late date. 


Joun JENNINGS 


The Colonial Vestry Book of Lynnhaven Parish, Princess Anne County, Virginia, 
1723-1786. Transcribed and edited by Georce Carrincron Mason, Histori- 
ographer, Diocese of Southern Virginia. Published by George C. Mason, Box 720, 
Newport News, Virginia. $5.00. 


This is the first of a series of fifteen colonial parish records that Mr. Mason is 
planning to edit and publish at his own expense. He explains his selection of the 
vestry book of Lynnhaven Parish as the first publication as due to the fact that when 
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he began his extended study of Virginia colonial churches thirteen years ago, Lynn- 
haven vestry was the first manuscript record book he examined and studied. There 
is much in the text as he has reproduced it to commend this choice. Lynnhaven con- 
tinues to exist as a parish of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Virginia, and the 
minutes of the vestry are continuous to date. Mr. Mason has transcribed and edited 
the minutes from 1724 to 1786 only, in order to conform to his plan of publishing 
colonial parish records, that is, those of the period before the disestablishment of the 
Church of England and the one or two succeeding years of adjustment in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. The parish is a representative one, having its first vestry ap- 
pointed in 1640, and its boundaries set by act of Assembly in 1642. “When Princess 
Anne County was formed out of the eastern section of Lower Norfolk in 1691, a part 
of Lynnhaven Parish was left in Norfolk County until four years later, when an act 
of Assembly of 1695 made the new county coterminous with the parish.” These 
boundaries remained the same for two centuries, when in 1895, East Lynnhaven Parish 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church was formed out of the eastern portion of the 
county. 

The published information about the religious and social life of Lynnhaven Parish 
(Princess Anne County) is scanty, mostly scattered in historical periodicals. Here is 
a continuous record of sixty years, in the eighteenth century, of the church life and 
activities of one of the three counties of Virginia fronting on the Atlantic Ocean, iso- 
lated for its first two centuries, but later developing into an important recreational, 
industrial and governmental center of the United States. Of the county's seventeenth 
century life, there exists the Court records, but a few extracts only have been pub 
lished. As elsewhere in Virginia, the better-educated men, and those who were the 
owners of land were judges of the County Court and also vestrymen. Here were 
two units of government, ecclesiastical and civil, operating parallel to each other, 
usually with a majority group of the same men in both units. The editor emphasizes 
that the Court of Princess Anne and the vestry of Lynnhaven cooperated fully, and 
that local circumstances required at times that the vestry function in a somewhat 
different manner from that in other parishes. The duty of the vestry was to levy 
tithes for the support of the minister, maintain a glebe with a house for the minister, 
build and keep in repair the churches and chapels of ease, select clerks and sextons, 
and above all to grant funds for the parish poor. For many years relief was not given 
through an established poorhouse, but directly as pay to responsible citizens who were 
instructed to look after particular indigent persons. Indeed the minutes are about 
half filled with references to the poor. Another important duty, prescribed by law, 
was to procession the lands when ordered by the County Court, and that required 
selection of a number of parishioners to walk over the boundaries of each man’s land, 
to see that the landmarks had been maintained and that no encroachment by a 
greedy or careless neighbor had been made. Whenever a church, a chapel, or a glebe 
house was to be built or repaired, particular architectural instructions to the builder 
were quite definite in the minutes; from these Mr. Mason has been able to describe 
those buildings as originally constructed. The floor plans of Donation Church in 
1756, and in 1776, showing the pews and their assignment have been drawn in con- 
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formity to the specifications in the minutes; the same may be said for the third Eastern 
Shore Chapel as built in 1755, and again as altered in 1761-1765. The reader will 
find in the History of Lynnhaven Parish of fifteen pages, which precede the Minutes, 
such information that will permit him to read the Minutes with understanding. The 
editor has not been content to accept published statements about this region, except 
what may be found in a primary source such as Hening. He has examined the deeds, 
wills, and orders of Lower Norfolk and Princess Anne Counties and has established 
a firm basis for future investigators. Especially has his enthusiasm for architectural 
studies led him, from the Minutes and County records, to identify the sites, and to 
describe the church buildings that have disappeared. The Appendix provides a list 
of ministers, church-wardens, vestrymen, and presidents of the vestry from January 
1639 to 1786, and of sheriffs mentioned in the Minutes, with some omissions owing to 
the loss of the minutes before 1724. An Index of 5,000 references delights the reader. 
The reviewer must add that the volume is lithoprinted. The editor in his preface men- 
tions that lithoprinting was adopted “in order to demonstrate that the historical and 
genealogical information contained in the text can be made available to students in this 
simple and inexpensive format.” In this volume the process has certainly fulfilled the 
editor's wishes. All students of Virginia history hope that the editor may be encouraged 
to continue the publication of this series of parish records, the first volume of which 
has been so ably prepared. 
E. G. Swem 

Williamsburg, Virginia 


A Diary from Dixie. By Mary Boykin Cuesnut. Edited by Ben Ames WiLt1aMs. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 547 pp. $5.00. 


Mrs. Chesnut’s Diary begins with the election of Lincoln, news of which reached 
her November 7th, 1860, as she was on her way to visit her mother “amid the hum- 
mocks and everglades of Florida.” It ends August 2nd, 1865, almost four months after 
the Surrender at Appomattox, “not,” she says, “for want of something to write, but 
for loathing of all I see and hear. Why dwell upon it!” 

Mrs. Chesnut was an inveterate scribbler but she had not the remotest idea of be- 
coming an author. She wrote this diary as she wrote everything else, for her own 
amusement, relief from boredom, a vent for indignation, despair, an overwhelming 
sense of the futility of life— but never with a thought of publication. Her diary, 
therefore, was a mélange of jottings, long pages of self-analysis, criticisms of books, 
of people, of policies, copies of poems, drafts of letters some of them never sent —a 
fairly complete cross-section of daily trivia and of the tremendous cataclysms of a world 
— her world — at war. Twenty years later, when she decided to prepare her diary for 
publication, she undertook alone and unaided the task of shaping her material into 
an orderly narrative. It meant drastic revision of phrase and of content — it meant 
condensing some passages, expanding others, eliminating still others, and revising con- 
clusions in the light of the better understanding that came through post-war experi- 
ences. When she died in 1886, the revision was complete and the diary, copied in 
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her own hand, filled almost fifty “composition” books. It was published in 1905 under 
the joint editorship of Miss Ida Martin, who had shared many of the experiences of 
the War with Mrs. Chesnut, and Mrs. Myrta Lockett Avary, still pleasantly remem- 
bered for her several contributions to Southern history. This version is not complete; 
it could not be, as many of Mrs. Chesnut’s friends, whom she mentions by name with 
none too flattering comments, were still alive. Consideration for their feelings made 
it necessary to delete such passages, as well as the chapters on the Chesnuts which 
were rightly regarded as of no concern to any reading public. Mr. Williams, unde- 
terred by any such proprieties, follows Mrs. Chesnut’s version with few lapses, but 
his ignorance of the background, of places and of families, as well as his outrageously 
slovenly editing have turned an anticipated pleasure into keen disappointment. 

Despite such editorial shortcomings, the Diary from Dixie is still a classic of the 
Confederacy. If Mrs. Chesnut does not cover every aspect of the War, certainly no 
other contemporary chronicler has left so comprehensive and convincing a study of 
the great, the near-great, and the not-at-all-great: diverse, challenging personalities 
reacting to circumstances each in his own way; nor has anyone revealed more clearly 
— whether consciously or unconsciously — the fundamental forces of this conflict: an 
established order pitted against a mastering mediocrity, out to destroy what it could 
not share. 

Mrs. Chesnut was fortunate in her opportunities for observing the scene at close 
range and from many angles. Her husband's rank and position kept him near the 
front, and if she were not literally at his side, she followed at close range. In Decem- 
ber, 1860, she was with him in Charleston when the Ordinance of Secession was 
signed — he being one of the signers — and when Major Anderson moved into Fort 
Sumter. From January to March, 1861, she assisted at the birth of the Confederacy 
in Montgomery, Alabama, the “ best mind among them” in her understanding of the 
skill Cor want of skill) of the players and the stakes in the game. Back in Charleston 
in April, she watched from the roof of Mills House the bombs bursting over the dark 
waters of the harbor, where her husband, in an open boat, was being rowed to Fort 
Sumter to arrange terms of surrender. When the capital of the Confederacy was 
moved to Richmond in June, she joined her husband, then on Beauregard’s staff, 
arriving just before the Battle of Manassas brought home to her the high cost of victory. 

Mrs. Chesnut was in Richmond most of the first half of the war — thoroughly con- 
tent, despite her irritation over the blundering statesmanship and her fear lest the 
casualty lists should include the names of those nearest and dearest to her. Back home, 
the buzzing of a housefly in her bed room drove her frantic. Here she endured heat, 
crowded hotels, poor service — even no service at all — with no more than a casual 
entry in her journal. She had in Richmond what she craved most: good talk, plenty 
to read, and interesting companions. Many of her South Carolina friends were there, 
and despite her husband’s disapproval — at times against his orders — her rooms were 
full of merry-makers. Romances budded or were blighted in her drawing-room; the 
most important of these and the most interesting to the reader when seen through 
Mrs. Chesnut’s eyes, was that of Miss Sally Preston of Columbia, South Carolina, 
and General Hood. For obvious reasons this was omitted from the first edition; here 
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it runs through the chapters on Richmond and Columbia, a tragic tale without the 
redeeming heroism of unselfish love. 

Mrs. Chesnut was not physically able to do hospital nursing but she was a frequent 
visitor to the wards, with fruit and flowers for the soldiers. Incidentally, her brief 
sketch of “Captain Sally Tompkins” tells more of that valiant little lady’s personality 
than everything else that has been written of her. 

During the war there were two Richmonds — the city of the Richmonders and that 
of ofhcialdom. Mrs. Chesnut knew the latter exceedingly well; the former she did 
not even glimpse. Her occasional allusions to the established families proves this. 
They were enduring the war; she was enjoying it. She knew little of the privations 
they suffered from invading placemen who wrought more damage than the enemy 
troops. Wagons filled with hams, turkeys, rice, fruit and rare wines came regularly 
from the Camden plantation, and she had her share, too, of the delicacies that passed 
through the blockade to the President's table. 

Toward the close of the war, General Chesnut was given command of the defences 
of South Carolina and Mrs. Chesnut took a house in Columbia, where she had many 
friends and where she found the rest — not stagnation — she needed, until Sherman’s 
troops appeared in the offing and she fled to North Carolina. After the Surrender 
she returned to Camden; Mulberry, damaged by Sherman’s raiders, was no longer 
habitable. 

The Diary is by no means confined to comments on war and politics. The chapters 
on Mulberry Plantation (most of which material was omitted from the first edition) 
would, if published separately, make an excellent study of plantation economy. For 
some inexplicable reason Mrs. Chesnut hated Mulberry; she was never there for 
any length of time without retiring to the solitude of her own room, staying in bed 
for weeks to avoid all contacts with her husband's family. “I am always sick here,” 
she wrote once, “and the name of my malady is the desire to get away!” It was almost 
an obsession with her — this dislike of the place. Yet it was very lovely — elegant, 
luxurious even; the manor house had been built by Robert Mills in 1820 and still 
ranks as one of the finest houses in the South. The elder Mrs. Chesnut, born Mary 
Coxe of Trenton, N. J., a sweet and gentle lady, was very deaf by the time the war 
began; but her devoted husband and son insisted in writing down everything in the 
way of neighbourhood, plantation, or national news that she might be interested in 
knowing. So was she cherished by her own. She was efficient as gentle women 
usually are and had the distinction of being the first to serve as Vice-Regent from 
her state, to the Mount Vernon Ladies Association. The old Colonel — Prince James 
they called him at Princeton — had made violent love to Nelly Custis when Phila- 
delphia was capital of the United States. He had served his state well through many 
years; but just before the war came, his failing health made it necessary for his young- 
est son, James Jr., to come to Mulberry in order to take over the management of the 
estate — reputed to include five square miles. He was peevish at times, but Mrs. Ches- 
nut, Jr., had known him before he reached the “stumbling years”; she should have 
been more patient with his infirmities. There was deep antagonism between them 
due to his opposition to her father when, as governor of the state in 1830, he had been 
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one of the leading spirits in the “Nullification Row.” His disappointment over her 
childless state may have explained his frequent sarcasms to her. But towards the v 
last of the Diary, Mrs. Chesnut chanced to see the old, blind man, kneeling beside the 
bed where his cherished wife had died, weeping his heart out in lonely grief. Much 
may be forgiven her for the sympathetic understanding she showed in the pages and, 
it is to be hoped, in her affection for him. 

Although Mrs. Chesnut was not writing a history of the war, there are few errors 
of fact in the Diary. One is definite and very surprising. When she is writing of 
Charleston in 1861, she mentions several times her talks with Langdon Cheves. At 
first she does not say in so many words, that she means the great statesman of that 
name; later she does identify him as the father of Mrs. McCord. Mrs. McCord was 
the daughter of the great Langdon and he died at her house in 1857. There is another 
which may be a carelessly incomplete statement. She speaks of “General Lee” telling 
General Hampton, “I would not care if you went back to South Carolina with your 
whole division.” She does not specify which General of that name she meant, but 
the implication is that she referred to General Robert Lee. Just before this, however, 
she mentioned General Fitzhugh Lee by his full name, and the difference between 
him and General Hampton. Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, who has made a particu- 
lar investigation of the incident, is certain that the remark was made by General Fitz- 
hugh Lee, not only because he would be more apt to make so rash a statement than 
would his more reserved uncle, but also because the post-war relations between Gen- 
eral Robert Lee and the South Carolinians were friendly — one might almost say 
intimate. 

Gertrube R. B. Ricnarps 


My Rappahannock Story Book. By Mary Exizasetu Hire. The Dietz Press, In- 
corporated, Richmond, Virginia, 1950. Pp. xvi, 323. Illustrated. $5.00. 


Miss Hite has given us a charming picture of life in the wonderfully beautiful 
Rappahannock County section of Virginia in her description of the notable homes 
which occupy its hillsides and valleys and in the stories that she relates of the people 
who erected these homes and lived in them through succeeding generations. 

Though the present Rappahannock County is of mid-nineteenth century formation 
— its organizing court having been held in April 1833 — it is of ancient lineage, trac- 
ing through nearly a century and a half back to the old Rappahannock County formed 
in 1656 and finally extinguished in 1692 when its territory north of the Rappahannock 
River became Richmond County and its territory to the south of the river became 
Essex County. From Essex County, through Spotsylvania, thence through Orange 
and then through Culpeper County, Rappahannock County derives its long territorial 
descent. Long before Rappahannock County was organized as a political and terri- 
torial unit the lands had been surveyed and granted, and settlements had been made 
in many localities. When finally in 1833 this part of the area of Culpeper County was 
organized into the County of Rappahannock many of the homes, whose stories Miss 
Hite relates, had been long established. 
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While Miss Hite gives in great detail the stories of the country estates and the 
families who possess them and tells of many of the treasured old customs, she does 
not neglect the stories of the interesting towns of Washington, Woodville, Flint Hill 
and Amissville; and of the churches of the several denominations which have figured 
so prominently in the life of the county. It is this Washington, in Rappahannock 
County that George Washington records as having surveyed and laid out in July, 
1749: “. . . accompanied by John Lonem and Edward Corder, I journeyed one half 
day in a northwest direction from Fairfax and in the Blue Ridge mountains in Cul- 
peper County, I laid off a town.” The Fairfax to which George Washington refers is 
the present Culpeper Court House in Culpeper County. The town which Washing- 
ton surveyed and laid out in July, 1749, “in the Blue Ridge Mountains in Culpeper 
County” was established as the town of Washington by Act of the General Assembly 
in 1796 and became the county seat of Rappahannock when that county was organized 
in 1833 from Culpeper. 

A most interesting and valuable part of this book consists of the illustrations — nearly 
ninety in number — picturing homes, churches and public buildings. 

My Rappahannock Story Book is a splendid addition to the histories of Virginia 
homes and families, and Miss Hite and the publishers of her book, The Dietz Press of 
Richmond, are to be congratulated on its publication. 
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Hampden -Sydney 
College 1776-1947 


Notable record of service in State 
and Nation since the founding of 
the United States Government. 


Time-tested standards of character 
and scholarship. 


Personal and vocational guidance 
for the individual student. 


For information, write 
EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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The West-Central Piedmont 
Counties, Lynchburg and 
the James River. 

1700-1835 


Earliest Transportation on Middle James, 
Tobacco Economy, Tory Conspiracy, Re- 
ligion, Talking Statesmen. 

Catlin Portrait Group and Key of Mem- 
bers of the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1829-30. 

Map, Cover and other illustrations by 
Peter Williams of Amherst. 


136 pages. Bound in heavy brown cover 


per. $2.50 the copy from The Percy 
ress, Elon Road, Madison Heights, Va. 


ANN WALLER REDDY 


1005 BE. MARSHALL ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


‘Research 


Colonial and Access to 
Master Revolutionary Index 


Coats-of-Arms 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED IN CORRECT 
COLORS, ETCHED IN PEN AND INK, OR 
PAINTED IN BLACK AND WHITE WATER- 
COLOR WASH. 


Address: 


MISS JANE C. SLAUGHTER 
Brandon Avenue, University, Va. 


ELEANOR CALVERT 
and HER CIRCLE 


A Biography of 
Mrs. John Parke Custis 


By Auice Torsert, A.B. 
Radcliffe 


Published under the auspices of the 
District of Columbia Colonial Dames 
by the William Frederick Press, 315 
W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
On sale by them after May 1. 


Price $3.00. 
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